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A DETECTIVE is a man whose job is to find 
out who had committed a certain crime and 
to see that he is caught and dealt with by the 
police. 

Every police force has among its staff a number 
of detectives, and at Scotland Yard is the head¬ 
quarters of our own British Criminal Investigation 
Depa rtment (C.I.D. for short). Here specially 
trained men, equipped with everything that modern 
knowledge can provide for the battle against crime, 
devote their lives to the solving of problems that 
have proved too difficult for ordinary policemen, 
and local detectives, to handle. 

Scotland Yard folk rarely talk about their achieve¬ 
ments and even more rarely about the way in which 
they go about their business. Such information 
might be useful to criminals. 

It is well to remember, however, that these pro¬ 
tectors of ours—for their job is to protect us all 
against a tiny but hurtful group of wicked people 
who act like beasts of prey—are powerful, able, 
skilful. There is no country in the world with a 
lower record of unsolved crimes, and our prisons 
contain most of the men and women who thought 
themselves so brainy that they could outwit the 
combined brains and goodness of the rest of us. 

Some of you when you grow up may join the 
police force, may become detectives, may even go 
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to Scotland Yard. For such readers this book will 
be specially valuable, and one day you may remem- 1 
ber how reading it made you think of making your 
aim in life to be a detective. 

In almost every walk of life there are two groups 
of people—the amateurs and the professionals. 

The former do a job because they like it—in their 
spare time if they earn their living in other ways. 

If they are rich enough not to have to bother about 
working for their living they can devote their 
whole time to doing a job because they like it. 

The professionals, on the other hand, do their 
job because that is how they earn their daily 
bread. 

Now there is usually a lot of difference between 
the work of an amateur and that of a professional. 

On the whole, the professional does the job better. 
Think of cricket or football. A county cricket team 
usually depends for solid work on its professionals. 

It is very unusual for an amateur football team to 
get into the last stages of the Cup contest. Go to 
a Fruit and Flower Show and you will notice how 
remarkable is the superiority of the exhibits of 
professional florists, seedsmen, and nurserymen over 
those shown by the ordinary man who does his 
gardening in his spare time. Go to a theatre and 
see performances by an amateur dramatic society 
and by a professional company, and you will soon 
be aware of great differences. 

This is what might be expected. The profes¬ 
sional is doing the job all the time. His living 
depends on his skill. His whole life's work, the 
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training he has received from other professionals, 
his equipment, his tools ... all these things make 
him superior to someone who only plays <at doing 
a job. 

On the other hand, the amateur has a good deal 
to his credit, too. Because he does the job for the 
love of it, he can often show much more enthusiasm, 
much more eagerness than the one who is paid. 
He can afford to take risks because he doesn’t 
stand to lose by them. The amateur in a county 
side usually bats in a much more carefree way 
than the professional, who knows that if hte takes 
foolish risks and his batting average comes down 
he may be dropped from the side and lose his 
wages. 

And so it is in the world of detective stories. 
Side by side with Scotland Yard we have a host 
r of amateur criminal investigators. We have a youth 
like Dick Barton, who can take risks that the local 
policeman would be sacked for taking ! And he 
always gets away with it—because otherwise there 
would be no more Dick Barton stories ! 

Their work is much more dashing than that of 
the ordinary police detective. They are bound by 
no rules. They can even break the law if they 
like, as long as everything comes right in the end. 
And, of course, as it is fiction we are dealing with, 
it always does come right in the end. 

Now all the stories you read about amateur 
detectives and their adventures are, in the main, 
imitations of the stories written by Conan Doyle 
about fifty years ago. 
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Conan Doyle wasn’t actually the inventor of 
detective stories. Indeed, about the earliest detec¬ 
tive story in the world was written by some Egyptian 
in the time of the Pharaohs, and the story of Solomon 
and the Baby (do you know it ?) is a kind of simple 
detective story. And here and there during the 
centuries you ca^^nd—stortes"6f clever men who 
brought scoundrels to justice.—For wherever you 
have a civilized country, you must have men whose 
work it is to seek out the criminals. 

But, about a hundred years ago, an American 
writer called Edgar Allan Poe wrote some very 
thrilling stories called “ Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination." In one or two of them he told how 
certain crimes were solved by a very clever amateur 
detective called Dupin. 

Later, a Frenchman called Gaboriau, who had 
most probably read Poe's stories, invented some 
similar ones about another amateur detective called 
Lecocq. 

Conan Doyle, round about 1886, was a young 
doctor who had just finished his education and had 
begun to practise. 

Starting as a doctor wasn’t: easy in those days. 
Unless you joined another older doctor, it was a- 
question of fixing a brass plate to your door and 
waiting for patients to come. It was a long time 
before you became known and had a regular group 
of patients. 

As Conan Doyle spent many hours in his rooms 
waiting for patients, he began to think of other 
ways in which he could earn his living. He tried 
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his hand at writing, and produced a novel called 
the Firm of Girdlestone, but nobody was sufficiently 
interested in it to publish it. 

Then he must have read the authors we have 
just mentioned—Poe and Gaboriau, and their 
amateur detectives. This helped to give him an 
idea. 

^ While he had been studying medicine he had 
been a pupil of Dr. Joseph Bell, of Edinburgh. 

Now Dr. Bell wasn’t an ordinary doctor—he was 
himself a bit of a detective ! 

When patients came to see him, he asked them 
questions about their aches and pains, as all doctors 
do. He also observed them very carefully. And 
he was a genius at working out all sorts of inter¬ 
esting facts from the little things which he had 
observed. 

r For instance, he once said to one of his patients, 
who was in civilian clothes : 

“ Well, my man, you’ve served in the army." 

“ Aye, sir.” 

” Not long discharged ? ” 

" No, sir.” 

” Highland regiment ? ” 

” Aye, sir.” 

“ A non-commissioned officer ? ” 

“ Aye, sir.” 

“ Stationed at Barbados ? ” 

“ Aye, sir.” r-i 

Then the doctor turned to his students and 
explained how he knew all these things. The man 
was respectful in his manner, yet he kept his hat 
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on. Soldiers didn’t take their hats off. So the 
man hadn't been long out of the army, for if he 
had he would have grown used to the civilian 
habit. 

The man had an air of authority about him. He 
looked like a man who was used to commanding, 
but again was respectful and “ sir- "red the doctor. 
So he had been a non-commissioned officer. 

His accent showed that he was Scottish. 

As for “ Barbados ", this was a troop centre in 
the West Indies—and already the doctor had spotted 
that the man had the disease elephantiasis, which 
was a West Indian disease. 

As Conan Doyle studied under Dr. Bell, he was 
always receiving practical lessons in the importance 
of observing every detail and in learning to deduce 
new facts from what he noticed. As you can 
imagine, such skill is invaluable to a doctor. 

And now as he sat waiting for patients to turn 
up he thought of Dr. Bell and the detective stories 
he had read . . . and he decided to try his hand 
at writing a detective story in which the main 
character would be someone who had Dr. Bell’s 
power of observing and deducing. 

So he wrote a story called A Study in Scarlet, 
and in it appeared an amateur detective called 
Sherlock Holmes. 

He sent the story to one firm of publishers, but 
they didn’t even bother to read it, and sent it back. 
He tried several other publishers in vain. He was 
just about to give it up in despair when he thought 
of trying one more. 
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In October, 1886, he received a letter from this 
firm who offered him £25 for the story and said 
they would publish it in their Christmas magazine 
in just over a year’s time. 

Nobody took much notice of the story, and Doyle 
went on to write two excellent historical novels— 
Micah Clarke and The White Company. 

Then in 1889 an American agent visiting London 
met Doyle and asked him to write another Sherlock 
Holmes story—this time for an American magazine. 

He wrote The Sign of Four, one of the most 
exciting of all the Sherlock Holmes adventures. 

Conan Doyle must have had amazing energy. 
While writing novels and treating patients he had 
decided that he couldn’t make a success of either. 
So he went off to Vienna to learn all about the 
human eye and to qualify to become an eye 
specialist. 

On his return from Vienna, he set up in London 
as an eye specialist—and once more waited for 
patients who did not turn up. 

About that time the famous Strand Magazine, a 
monthly magazine of stories, articles, and pictures, 
was started. Dr. Conan Doyle thought it might be 
a good idea if he wrote some short stories about 
this detective Sherlock Holmes, and offered them 
to the Strand Magazine. From that moment he 
became famous, and Sherlock Holmes became even 
more famous. 

Many people still living can remember the 
excitement with which they waited for the next 
month's issue of the Strand Magazine so that 
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they could get hold of another Sherlock Holmes 
adventure. 

Everybody talked about Sherlock Holmes. Plays 
were written about him. Dozens of authors wrote 
stories in imitation of this marvellous detective, 
with his queer habits, his stupid faithful friend 
Watson, his uncanny skill at solving the most 
baffling mysteries, and the dull Scotland Yard 
professional detective Lestrade. 

In fact, many people thought that Sherlock 
Holmes was a real person. When they visited 
London they went to Baker Street expecting to 
find the house of Sherlock Holmes ! 

Soon the stories which had appeared in the 
Strand Magazine were made into books—one called 
the Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes and the other the 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. They were best¬ 
sellers at once. 

Next came the third “long” Sherlock Holmes 
story—about the most thrilling of all—called The 
Hound of the Baskervilles. 

But Conan Doyle had turned his amazing energy 
to other fields. He wrote other novels—among 
them one you ought to read called The Adventures 
of Brigadier Gerard. And he wrote a great History 
of the Boer War. 

At the end of the adventures which came out in 
the Strand Magazine Doyle had probably become 
tired of his detective. Anyhow, he decided to kill 
him off ! So the last adventure—called The Final 
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Problem —ended with the disappearance of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes over a precipice, locked in the arms of 
his deadly enemy, the arch-criminal Moriarty. 

But the British public wouldn’t have it ! They 
clamoured for more and more Sherlock Holmes. 
And in the end they compelled Conan Doyle to 
resurrect him ! 

In the story called The Empty House Conan Doyle 
had to explain away his disappearance over the cliff: 
to tell you how he did it would be to spoil the story 
for you.* Later, in the First World War, came 
what were really the last adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, in a set of stories called His Last Bow. 

Sherlock Holmes stories were translated into 
many foreign languages. He appeared in films— 
the latest and perhaps the best being those in 
which Basil Rathbone played the part of the great 
detective. He has joined the ranks of the immortals 
—those characters in books who have become so 
well known that they have become almost alive and 
who survive for generation after generation. 

He has had many imitators—but none like him. 

Sherlock Holmes stands alone. And when you 
read his adventures in this book you will want to 
read the others, and will become, like millions more 
readers of Conan Doyle, very grateful to the 
great man who created such a grand character 
and gave him such a thrilling series of crimes to 
solve. • 

As for Conan Doyle—he did many other good 
things in his life. Perhaps the finest was his struggle 
* See The Second Book of Sherlock Holmes Stories. 
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to set free Oscar Slater, a man who was wrongfully 
convicted of murder. 

In 1908 a woman called Miss Marion Gilchrist 
was murdered in Glasgow. It was a very brutal 
murder, but the murderer seems to have been no 
robber—as although Miss Gilchrist had a lot of 
valuable jewellery, the only article missing was a 
diamond brooch worth about fifty pounds. 

Slater was arrested because he had pawned a 
diamond brooch and was just leaving for America. 
A servant who had seen a man coming from Miss 
Gilchrist’s room identified Slater as the man. 

Slater had, in any case, a bad reputation. 

He was found guilty and sentenced to death. 
Two days before the proposed execution the 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for 
life. 

All through the trial he had protested his inno¬ 
cence and had offered proof that he was somewhere 
else when the crime was committed, but was not 
believed. 

Conan Doyle became interested in the case, and 
for once in his life became himself a Sherlock 
Holmes. He examined the evidence, the reports of 
the trial, and came to the conclusion that Slater was 
innocent. 

He wrote to the newspapers, called for a re-trial 
and finally got a commission appointed to re¬ 
examine the case. But nothing came of it, and 
Slater remained in gaol. 

Conan Doyle stuck at his task—for nineteen 
years ! He spent not only time and energy, but 
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much of his own money, rousing public opinion and 
« reasoning with the authorities. 

Finally he succeeded, and in 1928 Slater was 
acknowledged innocent, and given £6,000 as com¬ 
pensation for his wrongful imprisonment. 

It was a noble achievement—greater than even 
the writing of the best detective stories that have 
ever been written. 
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A NOTE ON 

DR. WATSON AND SHERLOCK HOLMES 


T HE first Sherlock Holmes story was A Study 
in Scarlet , which is important because it 
introduces us to the two characters who have become 
so famous—Sherlock Holmes and his faithful friend 
and biographer. Dr. Watson. 

Dr. Watson was an Army doctor who retired 
from military service after a breakdown in health 
whilst, serving abroad. 

He came to London where, after living an aimless 
existence for some time, he determined to settle 
down. He wanted lodgings, and when he men¬ 
tioned this to a friend, this friend told him of 
another bachelor who also was looking for rooms 
to share with some suitable companion. 

In this way Dr. Watson came across Sherlock 
Holmes—a strange figure of a man, becoming more 
unusual the more you got to know him. At their 
first meeting Sherlock Holmes surprised Dr. Watson 
by telling him all sorts of things about himself that 
Sherlock Holmes couldn't possibly know. When 
asked how he knew, for example, that Dr. Watson 
had served in the Far East, Sherlock Holmes said 
that he had deduced it from Dr. Watson's appearance. 

He told Dr. Watson that he was a private detec¬ 
tive, and that he studied all branches of knowledge 
with a view to the solving of crimes. 
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The two men decided to share rooms in Baker 
Street, and here time after time strangers came * 
asking Sherlock Holmes to help them in matters 
where the police had failed. Sometimes the police 
themselves came. 

Case after case which had baffled the wits of the 
police were solved by this brilliant amateur detec- ' 
tive. Dr. Watson was an observer, and sometimes 
an assistant, of Sherlock Holmes. But he was a 
very simple fellow, and usually said and did the 
obvious things—and they were the wrong things. 

But he learnt to admire and to love his strange 
companion, and got used to his eccentric habits 
and weird ways of behaving. Sometimes Sherlock 
Holmes would make fun of Dr. Watson's simplicity, 
and the doctor would be angry, or sulk. But these 
were minor episodes in the lives of two devoted 
friends. v 

It was Dr. Watson who determined to preserve 
for history the great achievements of Sherlock ** 
Holmes, and to write down case after case—some 
of which he had actually participated in, and others 
which he had learnt of from the detective or from 
his notes. " 

H. M. K. 
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I SA WHI TN EY, brother of the late I ^lias W hitney, 
D.D., Principal of the Theological College of St. 
George’s, was much addicted to opium. The habit 
grew upon him, as I understand, from some foolish 
freak when he was at college, for having read De 
Quincey’s description of his dreams and sensations, 
he had drenched his tobacco with laudanum in an 
attempt to produce the same effects. He found, as 
so many more have done, that the practice is easier 
to attain than to get rid of, and for many years he 
continued to be a slave to the drug, an object of 
mingled horror and pity to his friends and relatives. 
* I can see him now, with yellow, pasty face, drooping 
lids and pin-point pupils, all huddled in a chair, the 
wreck and ruin of a noble man. 

One night—it was in June, ’89—there came a ring 
to my bell, about the hour when a man gives his first 
• yawn, and glances at the clock. I sat up in my chair, 
and my wife laid her needlework down in her lap and 
made a little face of disappointment. 

“ A patient ! ” said she. “ You’ll have to go out.” 
I groaned, for I was newly come back from a 
weary day. 

We heard the door open, a few hurried words, and 
then quick steps upon the linoleum. Our own door 
flew open, and a lady, clad in some dark-coloured 
stuff with a black veil, entered the room. 
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“You will excuse my calling so late,” she began, 
and then, suddenly losing her self-control, she ran 
forward, threw her arms about my wife’s neck, and 
sobbed upon her shoulder. “ Oh! I’m in such 
trouble ! ” she cried ; “ I do so want a little help.” 

“ Why,” said my wife, pulling up her veil, “it is 
Kate Whitney. How you startled me, Kate ! I 
had not an idea who you were when you came in.” 

“ I didn’t know what to do, so I came straight to 
you.” That was always the way. Folk who were 
in grief came to my wife like birds to a lighthouse. 

“ It was very sweet of you to come. Now, you 
must have some wine and water, and sit here com¬ 
fortably and tell us all about it. Or should you 
rather that I sent James off to bed ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no. I want the Doctor’s advice and 
help too. It’s about Isa. He has not been home 
for two days. I am so frightened about him ! ” 

It was not the first time that she had spoken to us 
of her husband’s trouble, to me as a doctor, to my 
wife as an old friend and school companion. We 
soothed and comforted her by such words as we could 
find. Did she know where her husband was ? Was 
it possible that we could bring him back to her ? 

It seemed that it was. She had the surest infor¬ 
mation that of late he had, when the fit was on him, 
made use of an opium den in the furthest east of the 
City. Hitherto his orgies had always been confined 
to one day, and he had come back, twitching and 
shattered, in the evening. But now the spell had 
been upon him eight-and-forty hours, and he lay 
there, doubtless, among the dregs of the docks, 
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breathing in the poison or sleeping off the effects. 
There he was to be found, she was sure of it, at the 
“ Bar of Gold," in Upper Swandam Lane. But 
what was she to do ? How could she, a young and 
timid woman, make her way into such a place, and 
pluck her husband out from among the ruffians who 
surrounded him ? 

There was the case, and of course there was but one 
way out of it. Might I not escort her to this place ? 
And, then, as a second thought, why should she come 
at all ? I was Isa Whitney’s medical adviser, and 
as such I had influence over him. I could manage 
it better if I were alone. I promised her on my word 
that I would send him home in a cab within two 
hours if he were indeed at the address which she had 
given me. And so in ten minutes I had left my 
arm-chair and cheery sitting-room behind me, and 
v was speeding eastward in a hansom on a strange 
errand, as it seemed to me at the time, though the 
future only could show how strange it was to be. 

But there was no great difficulty in the first stage 
of my adventure. Upper Swandam Lane is a vile 
alley lurking behind the high wharves which line the 
north side of the river to the east of London Bridge. 
Between a slop shop and a gin shop, approached by 
a steep flight of steps leading down to a black gap 
like the mouth of a cave, I found the den of which 
I was in search. Ordering my cab to wait, I passed 
down the steps, worn hollow in the centre by the 
ceaseless tread of drunken feet, and by the fight of a 
flickering oil lamp above the door I found the latch 
and made my way into a long, low room, thick and 
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heavy with the brown opium smoke, and terraced 
with wooden berths, like the forecastle of an emigrant 
ship. V 

Through the gloom one could dimly catch a glimpse 
of bodies lying in strange fantastic poses, bowed 
shoulders, bent knees, heads thrown back and chins 
pointing upwards, with here and there a dark, lack¬ 
lustre eye turned upon the new-comer. Out of the 
black shadows there glimmered little red circles of 
light, now bright, now faint, as the burning poison 
waxed or waned in the bowls of the metal pipes. 
The most lay silent, but some muttered to them¬ 
selves, and others talked together in a strange, low, 
monotonous voice, their conversation coming in 
gushes, and then suddenly tailing off into silence, 
each mumbling out his own thoughts, and paying 
little heed to the words of his neighbour. At the 
further end was a small brazier of burning charcoal, * 
beside which on a three-legged wooden stool there 
sat a tall, thin old man, with his jaw resting upon his 
two fists, and his elbows upon his knees, staring into 
the fire. * 

As I entered, a sallow Malay attendant had hurried 
up with a pipe for me and a supply of the drug, 
beckoning me to an empty berth. 

“ Thank you, I have not come to stay,” said I. 

‘ ‘ There is a friend of mine here, Mr. Isa Whitney, 
and I wish to speak with him.” 

There was a movement and an exclamation from 
my right, and, peering through the gloom, I saw 
Whitney, pale, haggard, and unkempt, staring out 
at me. 
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My God 1 It’s Watson,” said he. He was in a 
pitiable state of reaction, with every nerve in a 
Iwitter. “ I say, Watson, what o’clock is it ? ” 
Nearly eleven.” 

Of what day ? ” 

Of Friday, June 19.” 

Good heavens ! I thought it was Wednesday. 
It is Wednesday. What d’you want to frighten a 
chap for ? ” He sank his face on to his arms, and 
began to sob in a high treble key. 

“I tell you that it is Friday, man. Your wife has 
been waiting this two days for you. You should be 
ashamed of yourself! ” 

“ So I am. But you’ve got mixed, Watson, for 
I have only been here a few hours, three pipes, four 
pipes—I forget how many. But I'll go home with 
you. I wouldn’t frighten Kate—poor little Kate. 
* Give me your hand ! Have you a cab ? ' ’ 

Yes, I have one waiting.” 

Then I shall go in it. But I must owe something. 
Find what I owe, Watson. I am all off colour. I 
can do nothing for myself.” 

I walked down the narrow passage between the 
double row of sleepers, holding my breath to keep out 
the vile, stupefying fumes of the drug, and looking 
about for the manager. As I passed the tall man 
who sat by the brazier I felt a sudden pluck at my 
skirt, and a low voice whispered, ” Walk past me, 
and then look back at me.” The words fell quite 
distinctly upon my ear. I glanced down. They 
( could only have come from the old man at my side, 
land yet he sat now as absorbed as ever, very thin, 
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very wrinkled, bent with age, an opium pipe dangling 
down from between his knees, as though it had „ 
dropped in sheer lassitude from his fingers. I took 
two steps forward and looked back. It took all my 
self-control to prevent me from breaking out into 
a cry of astonishment. He had turned his back so 
that none could see him but I. His form had filled 
out, his wrinkles were gone, the dull eyes had regained 
their fire, and there, sitting by the fire, and grinning 
at my surprise, was none other than Sherlock Holmes. 
He made a slight motion to me to approach him, and 
instantly, as he turned his face half round to the 
company once more, subsided into a doddering, 
loose-lipped senility. 

“ Holmes ! ” I whispered, “ what on earth are you 
doing in this den ? ” 

“ As low as you can,” he answered, ” I have 
excellent ears. If you would have the great kindness *• 
to get rid of that sottish friend of yours, I should be 
exceedingly glad to have a little talk with you.” 

” I have a cab outside.” 

” Then pray send him home in it. You may 
safely trust him, for he appears to be too limp to get 
into any mischief. I should recommend you also to 
send a note by the cabman to your wife to say that 
you have thrown in your lot with me. If you 
will wait outside, I shall be with you in five 
minutes.” 

It was difficult to refuse any of Sherlock Holmes's 
requests, for they were always so exceedingly definite, 
and put forward with such an air of mastery. I felt, 
however, that when Whitney was once confined in 
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the cab, my mission was practically accomplished ; 
* and for the rest, I could not wish anything better 
than to be associated with my friend in one of those 
singular adventures which were the normal condition 
of his existence. In a few minutes I had written my 
note, paid Whitney's bill, led him out to the cab, and 
seen him driven through the darkness. In a very 
short time a decrepit figure had emerged from the 
opium den, and I was walkingMown the street with 
Sherlock Holmes. For two streets he shuffled along 
with a bent back and an uncertain foot. Then, 
glancing quickly round, he straightened himself out 
and burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

“ I suppose, Watson," said he, “ that you imagine 
that I have added opium-smoking to cocaine injec¬ 
tions and all the other little weaknesses on which you 
have favoured me with your medical views." 

* "I was certainly surprised to find you there." 

" But not more so than I to find you." 

" I came to find a friend." 

" And I to find an enemy ! " 

" An enemy ? " 

"Yes, one of my natural enemies, or, shall I say, 
my natural prey. Briefly, Watson, I am in the 
midst of a very remarkable inquiry, and I have 
hoped to find a clue in the incoherent ramblings of 
these sots, as I have done before now. Had I been 
recognized in that den my life would not have been 
worth an hour’s purchase, for I have used it before 
now for my own purposes, and the rascally Lascar 
who runs it has sworn vengeance upon me. There 
is a trap-door at the back of that building, near the 
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comer of Paul’s Wharf, which could tell some strange 
tales of what has passed through it upon the moon¬ 
less nights." 

“ What ! You do not mean bodies ? " 

“ Aye, bodies, Watson. We should be rich men 
if we had a thousand pounds for every poor devil 
who has been done to death in that den. It is the 
vilest murder-trap on the whole river-side, and I fear 
Neville St. Clair has entered it never to leave it more. 
But our trap should be here ! " He put his two 
forefingers between his teeth and whistled shrilly, a 
signal which was answered by a similar whistle from 
the distance, followed shortly by the rattle of wheels 
and the clink of horse's hoofs. 

“ Now, Watson," said Holmes, as a tall dog-cart 
dashed up through the gloom, throwing out two 
golden tunnels of yellow light from its side-lanterns, 
“ you'll come with me, won’t you ? " 

“ If I can be of use."' 

“ Oh, a trusty comrade is always of use. And a 
chronicler still more so. My room at the Cedars is a 
double-bedded one." 

“ The Cedars ? ’’ 

" Yes ; that is Mr. St. Clair's house. I am stay¬ 
ing there while I conduct the inquiry." 

“ Where is it, then ? " 

“ Near Lee, in Kent. We have a seven-mile drive 
before us." 

“ But I am all in the dark." 

Of course you are. You’ll know all about it 
presently. Jump up here ! All right, John, we 
shall not need you. Here's half-a-crown. Look out 
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for me tomorrow about eleven. Give her her head ! 
So long, then ! ” 

He flicked the horse with his whip, and we dashed 
away through the endless succession of sombre and 
deserted streets, which widened gradually, until we 
were flying across a broad balustraded bridge, with 
tlie murky river flowing sluggishly beneath us. 
Beyond lay another broad wilderness of bricfcs and 
mortar, its silence broken only by the heavy, regular 
footfall of the policeman, or the songs and shouts of 
some belated party of revellers. A dull wrack was 
drifting slowly across the sky, and a star or two 
twinkled dimly here and there through the rifts of 
the clouds. Holmes drove in silence, with his head 
sunk upon his breast, and the air of a man who is lost 
in thought, whilst I sat beside him curious to learn 
what this new quest might be which seemed to tax 
* his powers so sorely, and yet afraid to break in upon 
the current of his thoughts. We had driven several 
miles, and were beginning to get to the fringe of the 
belt of suburban villas, when he shook himself, 
shrugged his shoulders, and lit up his pipe with the 
air of a man who has satisfied himself that he is 
acting for the best. 

“You have a grand gift of silence, Watson,” said 
he. ” It makes you quite invaluable as a com¬ 
panion. ’Pon my word, it is a great thing for me 
to have someone to talk to, for my own thoughts are 
not over-pleasant. I was wondering what I should 
say to this dear little woman to-night when she 
meets me at the door.” 

“You forget that I know nothing about it.” 
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“ I shall just have time to tell you the facts of the 
case before we get to Lee. It seems absurdly simple, * 
and yet, somehow, I can get nothing to go upon. 
There’s plenty of thread, no doubt, but I can’t get 
the end of it in my hand. Now, I’ll state the case 
clearly and concisely to you, Watson, and maybe 
you may see a spark where all is dark to me.” 

” P?oceed, then.” 

” Some years ago—to be definite, in May, 1884— 
there came to Lee a gentleman, Neville St. Clair by 
name, who appeared to have plenty of money. He 
took a large villa, laid out the grounds very nicely, 
and lived generally in good style. By degrees he 
made friends in the neighbourhood, and in 1887 he 
married the daughter of a local brewer, by whom he 
has now had two children. He had no occupation, 
but was interested in several companies, and went 
into town as a rule in the morning, returning by the 4 
5.14 from Cannon Street every night. Mr. St. Clair 
is now 37 years of age, is a man of temperate habits, 
a good husband, a very affectionate father, and a 
man who is popular with all who know him. I may 
add that his whole debts at the present moment, as 
far as we have been able to ascertain, amount to 
£88 ios., while he has £220 standing to his credit in 
the Capital and Counties Bank. There is no reason, 
therefore, to think that money troubles have been 
weighing upon his mind. 

” Last Monday Mr. Neville St. Clair went into 
town rather earlier than usual, remarking before he 
started that he had two important commissions to 
perform, and that he would bring his little boy home 
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a box of bricks.- Now, by the merest chance his 
wife received a telegram upon this same Monday, 
very shortly after his departure, to the effect that a 
small parcel of considerable value which she had 
been expecting was waiting for her at the offices of 
the Aberdeen Shipping Company. Now, if you are 
well up in your London, you will know that the office 
of the company is in Fresno Street, which branches 
out of Upper Swandam Lane, where you found me 
to-night. Mrs. St. Clair had her lunch, started for 
the City, did some shopping, proceeded to the com¬ 
pany’s office, got her packet, and found herself 
exactly at 4.35 walking through Swandam Lane on 
her way back to the station. Have you followed me 
so far ? ” 

“It is very clear.” 

“If you remember, Monday was an exceedingly hot 
day, and Mrs. St. Clair walked slowly, glancing about 
in the hope of seeing a cab, as she did not like the 
neighbourhood in which she found herself. While 
she walked in this way down Swandam Lane she 
suddenly heard an ejaculation or cry, and was struck 
cold to see her husband looking down at her, and, as 
it seemed to her, beckoning to her from a second- 
floor window. The window was open and she 
distinctly saw his face, which she describes as being 
terribly agitated. He waved his hands frantically 
to her, and then vanished from the window so sud¬ 
denly that it seemed to her that he had been plucked 
back by some irresistible force from behind. One 
singular point which struck her quick feminine eye 
was that, although he wore some dark coat, such as 
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he had started to town in, he had on neither collar 
nor necktie. 

“ Convinced that something was amiss with him, 
she rushed down the steps—for the house was none 
other than the opium den in which you found me 
to-night—and, running through the front room, she 
attempted to ascend the stairs which led to the first 
floor. At the foot of the stairs, however, she met 
this Lascar scoundrel, of whom I have spoken, who 
thrust her back, and, aided by a Dane, who acts as 
assistant there, pushed her out into the street. 
Filled with the most maddening doubts and fears, 
she rushed down the lane, and, by rare good fortune, 
met, in Fresno Street, a number of constables with an 
inspector, all on their way to their beat. The 
inspector and two men accompanied her back, and, 
in spite of the continued resistance of the proprietor, 
they made their way to the room in which Mr. St. 
Clair had last been seen. There was no sign of him 
there. In fact, in the whole of that floor there was 
no one to be found, save a crippled wretch of hideous 
aspect, who, it seems, made his home there. Both he 
and the Lascar stoutly swore that no one else had 
been in the front room during that afternoon. So 
determined was their denial that the inspector was 
staggered, and had almost come to believe that Mrs. 
St. Clair had been deluded when, with a cry, she 
sprang at a small deal box which lay upon the table, 
and tore the lid from it. Out there fell a cascade of 
children’s bricks. It was the toy which he had 
promised to bring home. 

“ This discovery, and the evident confusion which' 
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the cripple showed, made the inspector realize that 
the matter was serious. The rooms were carefully 
examined, and results all pointed to an abominable 
crime. The front room was plainly furnished as a 
sitting-room, and led into a small bedroom, which 
looked out upon the back of one of the wharves. 
Between the wharf and the bedroom window is a 
narrow strip, which is dry at low tide, but is covered 
at high tide with at least four and a half feet of water. 
The bedroom window was a broad one, and opened 
from below. On examinatijtijtraces of blood were 
to be seen upon the window-sill, and several scattered 
drops were visible upon the wooden floor of the bed¬ 
room. Thrust away behind a curtain in the front 
room were all the clothes of Mr. Neville St. Clair, with 
the exception of his coat. His boots, his socks, his 
hat, and his watch—all were there. There were no 
• signs of violence upon any of these garments, and 
there were no other traces of Mr. Neville St. Clair. 
Out of the window he must apparently have gone, 
for no other exit could be discovered, and the omin¬ 
ous blood-stains upon the sill gave little promise that 
he could save himself by swimming, for the tide was 
at its very highest at the moment of the »tragedy. 

“ And now as to the villains who seemed to be 
immediately implicated in the matter. The Lascar 
was known to be a man of the vilest antecedents, 
but as by Mrs. St. Clair’s story he was known to have 
been at the foot of the stair within a few seconds of 
her husband's appearance at the window, he could 
hardly have been more than an accessory to the 
crime. His defence was one of absolute ignorance, 
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and he protested that he had no knowledge as to the 
doings of Hugh Boone, his lodger, and that he could 
not account in any way for the presence of the miss¬ 
ing gentleman’s clothes. 

“ So much for the Lascar manager. Now for the 
sinister cripple who lives upon the second floor of 
the opium den, and who was certainly the last human 
being whose eyes rested upon Neville St. Clair. His 
name is Hugh Boone, and his hideous face is one 
which is familiar to every man who goes much to the 
City. He is a professional beggar, though in order 
to avoid the police regulations he pretends to a small 
trade in wax vestas. Some little distance down 
Threadneedle Street upon the left hand side there is, 
as you may have remarked, a small angle in the wall. 
Here it is that the creature takes his daily seat, 
cross-legged, with his tiny stock of matches on his 
lap, and as he is a piteous spectacle a small rain of 
charity descends into the greasy leather cap which 
lies upon the pavement before him. I have watched 
this fellow more than once, before ever I thought of 
making his professional acquaintance, and I have 
been surprised at the harvest which he has reaped in 
a short time. His appearance, you see, is so remark¬ 
able that no one can pass him without observing him. 
A shock of orange hair, a pale face disfigured by a 
horrible scar, which, by its contraction, has turned 
up the outer edge of his upper lip, a bull-dog chin, 
and a pair of very penetrating dark eyes, which 
present a singular contrast to the colour of his hair, 
all mark him out from amid the common crowd of 
mendicants, and so, too, does his wit, for he is ever 
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ready with a reply to any piece of chaff which may 
be thrown at him by the passers-by. This is the 
man whom we now learn to have been the lodger at 
the opium den, and to have been the last man to see 
the gentleman of whom we are in quest.” 

“ But a cripple ! ” said I. ” What could he have 
done single-handed against a man in the prime of 
life? ” 

‘ ‘ He is a cripple in the sense that he walks with a 
limp ; but, in other respects, he appears to be a 
powerful and well-nurtured man. Surely your 
medical experience would tell you, Watson, that 
weakness in one limb is often compensated for by 
exceptional strength in the others.” 

” Pray continue your narrative.” 

“ Mrs. St. Clair had fainted at the sight of the 
blood upon the window, and she was escorted home 
• in a cab by the police, as her presence could be of no 
help to them in their investigations. Inspector 
Barton, who had charge of the case, made a very 
careful examination of the premises, but without 
finding anything which threw any light upon the 
matter. One mistake had been made in not arrest¬ 
ing Boone instantly, as he was allowed some few 
minutes during which he might have communicated 
with his friend the Lascar, but this fault was soon 
remedied, and he was seized and searched, without 
anything being found which could incriminate him. 
There were, it is true, some bloodstains upon his 
right shirt-sleeve, but he pointed to his ring finger, 
which had been cut near the nail, and explained that 
the bleeding came from there, adding that he had 
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been to the window not long before, and that the 
stains which had been observed there came doubtless » 
from the same source. He denied strenuously hav¬ 
ing ever seen Mr. Neville St. Clair, and swore that the 
presence of the clothes in his room was as much a 
mystery to him as to the police. As to Mrs. St. 
Clair’s assertion, that she had actually seen her 
husband at the window, he declared that she must 
have been either mad or dreaming. He was removed 
loudly protesting, to the police station, while the 
inspector remained upon the premises in the hope 
that the ebbing tide might afford some fresh clue. 

“ And it did, though they hardly found upon the 
mudbank what they had feared to find. It was 
Neville St. Clair's coat, and not Neville St. Clair, 
which lay uncovered as the tide receded. And what 
do you think they found in the pockets ? ” 

“ I cannot imagine.” * 

” No, I don’t think you will guess. Every pocket 
' stuffed with pennies and halfpennies—four hundred 
and twenty-one pennies, and two hundred and 
seventy half-pennies. It was no wonder that it had 
not been swept away by the tide. But a human 
body is a different matter. There is a fierce eddy 
between the wharf and the house. It seemed likely 
enough that the weighted coat had remained when 
the stripped body had been sucked away into the 
river.” 

” But I understand that all the other clothes were 
found in the room. Would the body be dressed in 
a coat alone ? ” 

“No, sir, but the facts might be met speciously 
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enough. Suppose that this man Boone had thrust 
* Neville St. Clair through the window, there is no 
human eye which could have seen the deed. What 
would he do then ? It would of course instantly 
strike him that he must get rid of the tell-tale gar¬ 
ments. He would seize the coat then, and be in the 
act of throwing it out when it would occur to him 
that it would swim and not sink. He has little time, 
for he had heard the scuffle downstairs when the 
wife tried to force her way up, and perhaps he has 
already heard from his Lascar confederate that the 
police are hurrying up the street. There is not an 
instant to be lost. He rushes to some secret hoard, 
where he has accumulated the fruits of his beggary, 
and he stuffs all the coins upon which he can lay his 
hands into the pockets to make sure of the coat's 
sinking. He throws it out, and would have done 
* the same with the other garments had not he heard 
the rush of steps below, and only just had time to 
close the window when the police appeared." 

" It certainly sounds feasible." 

" Well, we will take it as a working hypothesis for 
want of a better. Boone, as I have told you, was 
arrested and taken to the station, but it could not be 
shown that there had ever before been anything 
against him. He had for years been known as a 
professional beggar, but his life appeared to have 
been a very quiet and innocent one. There the 
matter stands at present, and the questions which 
have to be solved, what Neville St. Clair was doing 
in the opium den, what happened to him when there, 
where is he now, and what Hugh Boone had to do 
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with his disappearance, are all as far from a solution 
as ever. I confess that I cannot recall any case 
within my experience which looked at the first glance 
so simple, and yet which presented such difficulties.” 

Whilst Sherlock Holmes had been detailing this 
singular series of events we had been whirling through 
the outskirts of the great town until the last strag¬ 
gling houses had been left behind, and we rattled 
along with a country hedge upon either side of us. 
Just as he finished, however, we drove through two 
scattered villages, where a few fights still glimmered 
in the windows. 

“ We are on the outskirts of Lee,” said my com¬ 
panion. ” We have touched on three English 
counties in our short drive, starting in Middlesex, 
passing over an angle of Surrey, and ending in Kent. 
See that fight among the trees ? That is the Cedars, 
and beside that lamp sits a woman whose anxious 
ears have already, I have little doubt, caught the 
clink of our horse’s feet.” 

” But why are you not conducting the case from 
Baker Street ? ” I asked. 

“ Because there are many inquiries which must be 
made out here. Mrs. St. Clair has most kindly put 
two rooms at my disposal, and you may rest assured 
that she will have nothing but a welcome for my 
friend and colleague. I hate to meet her, Watson, 
when I have no news of her husband. Here we are. 
Whoa, there, whoa ! ” 

We had pulled up in front of a large villa which 
stood within its own grounds. A stable-boy had run 
out to the horse’s head, and, springing down, I 
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followed Holmes up the small, winding gravel drive 
•« which led to the house. As we approached the door 
flew open, and a little blonde woman stood in the 
opening, clad in some sort of light mousseline-de-soie, 
with a touch of fluffy pink chiffon at her neck and 
wrists. She stood with her figure outlined against 
the flood of light, one hand upon the door, one half 
raised in eagerness, her body slightly bent, her head 
and face protruded, with eager eyes and parted lips, 
a standing question. 

“ Well ? ” she cried, “ well ? ” And then, seeing 
that there were two of us, she gave a cry of hope 
which sank into a groan as she saw that my com¬ 
panion shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ No good news ? ” 

“None.” 

“ No bad ? ” 

• “No.” 

“ Thank God for that. But come in. You must 
be weary, for you have had a long day.” 

“ This is my friend, Dr. Watson. He has been of 
most vital use to me in several of my cases, and a 
lucky chance has made it possible for me to bring 
him out and associate him with this investigation.” 

“ I am delighted to see you,” said she, pressing my 
hand warmly. “You will, I am sure, forgive any¬ 
thing which may be wanting in our arrangements, 
when you consider the blow which has come so 
suddenly upon us.” 

“ My dear madam,” said I, “ I am an old cam¬ 
paigner, and if I were not, I can very well see that no 
apology is needed. If I can be of any assistance, 
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either to you or to my friend here, I shall be indeed 
happy." 

“ Now, Mr. Sherlock Holmes," said the lady as we 
entered a well-lit dining-room, upon the table of 
which a cold supper had been laid out. " I should 
very much like to ask you one or two plain ques¬ 
tions, to which I beg that you will give a plain 
answer.’’ 

“ Certainly, madam." 

" Do not trouble about my feelings. I am not 
hysterical, nor given to fainting. I simply wish to 
hear your real, real .opinion." 

" Upon what point ? " 

" In your heart of hearts, do you think that Neville 
is alive ? ’’ 

Sherlock Holmes seemed to be embarrassed by the 
question. " Frankly now ! " she repeated, standing 
upon the rug, and looking keenly down at him, as he 
leaned back in a basket chair. 

" Frankly, then, madam, I do not." 

"You think that he is dead ? " 

"I do." 

" Murdered ? " 

" I don't say that. Perhaps." 

" And on what day did he meet his death ? ’’ 

" On Monday." 

" Then perhaps, Mr. Holmes, you will be good 
enough to explain how it is that I have received this 
letter from him to-day ? " 

Sherlock Holmes sprang out of his chair as if he 
had been galvanized. 

" What ! " he roared. 
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“ Yes, to-day.” She stood smiling, holding up a 
'« little slip of paper in the air. 

“ May I see it ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

He snatched it from her in his eagerness, and 
smoothing it out upon the table, he drew over the 
lamp, and examined it intently. I had left my 
chair, and was gazing at it over his shoulder. The 
envelope was a very coarse one, and was stamped 
with the Gravesend postmark, and with the date of 
that very day, or rather of the day before, for it was 
considerably after midnight. 

” Coarse writing ! ” murmured Holmes. ” Surely 
this is not your husband's writing, madam.” 

“No, but the enclosure is.” 

“ I perceive also that whoever addressed the 
envelope had to go and inquire as to the address.” 

* “ How can you tell that ? ” 

” The name, you see, is in perfectly black ink, 
which has dried itself. The rest is of the greyish 
colour which shows that blotting-paper has been 
used. If it had been written straight off, and then 
blotted, none would be of a deep black shade. This 
man has written the name, and there has then been 
a pause before he wrote the address, which can only 
mean that he was not familiar with it. It is, of 
course, a trifle, but there is nothing so important 
“• as trifles. Let us now see the letter ! Ha ! there 
i has been an enclosure here ! ” 

“Yes, there was a ring. His signet ring.” 

* “ And you are sure that this is your husband’s 

hand ? ” 
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“ One of his hands/' 

“ One ? ” 

“ His hand when he wrote hurriedly. It is very 
unlike his usual writing, and yet I know it well/' 

“ ‘ Dearest, do not be frightened. All will come 
well. There is a huge error which it may take some 
little time to rectify. Wait in patience.—Neville.’ 
Written in pencil upon a fly-leaf of a book, octavo 
size, no watermark. Posted to-day in Gravesend by 
a man with a dirty thumb. Ha ! And the flap has 
been gummed, if I am not very much in error, by a 
person who had been chewing tobacco. And you 
have no doubt that it is your husband’s hand, 
madam ? ” 

“ None. Neville wrote those words.” 

“And they were posted to-day at Gravesend. 
Well, Mrs. St. Clair, the clouds lighten, though I 
should not venture to say that the danger is over.' 

” But he must be alive, Mr. Holmes.” 

“ Unless this is a clever forgery to put us on the 
wrong scent. The ring, after all, proves nothing. 
It may have been taken from him.” 

“ No, no ; it is, it is, it is his very own writing ! ” 

” Very well. It may, however, have been written 
on Monday, and only posted to-day.” 

” That is possible.” 

” If so, much may have happened between.” 

“ Oh, you must not discourage me, Mr. Holmes. 

I know that all is well with him. There is so keen a 
sympathy between us that I should know if evil 
came upon him. On the very day that I saw him 
last he cut himself in the bedroom, and yet I in the 
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dining-room rushed upstairs instantly with the 
- utmost certainty that something had happened. 
Do you think that I would respond to such a trifle, 
and yet be ignorant of his death ? *' 

“I have seen too much not to know that the 
impression of a woman may be more valuable than 
the conclusion of an analytical reasoner. And in 
this letter you certainly have a very strong piece of 
evidence to corroborate your view. But if your 
husband is alive and able to write letters, why should 
he remain away from you ? " 

“ I cannot imagine. It is unthinkable." 

And on Monday he made no remarks before 
leaving you ? " 

"No." 

" And you were surprised to see him in Swandam 
Lane ? " 

* " Very much so." 

" Was the window open ? " 

" Yes." 

. " Then he might have called to you ? " 

" He might." 

He only, as I understand, gave an inarticulate 
cry ? " 

"Yes." 

" A call for help, you thought ? " 

"Yes. He waved his hands." 

But it might have been a cry of surprise. 
Astonishment at the unexpected sight of you might 
cause him to throw up his hands." 

"It is possible." 

“And you thought he was pulled back." 
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“ He disappeared so suddenly.” 

“ He might have leaped back. You did not see 
anyone else in the room.”^ 

“ No, but this horrible man confessed to having 
been there, and the Lascar was at the foot of the 
stairs.” 

“ Quite so. Your husband, as far as you could 
see, had his ordinary clothes on ? ” 

“ But without his collar or tie. I distinctly saw 
his bare throat.” 

” Had he ever spoken of Swandam Lane ? ” 

“ Never.” 

” Had he ever shown any signs of having taken 
opium ? ” 

“ Never.” 

” Thank you, Mrs. St. Clair. Those are the 
principal points about which I wished to be abso¬ 
lutely clear. We shall now have a little supper and 
then retire, for we may have a very busy day 
to-morrow.” 

A large and comfortable double-bedded room had 
been placed at our disposal, and I was quickly 
between the sheets, for I was weary after my night 
of adventure. Sherlock Holmes was a man, how¬ 
ever, who when he had an unsolved problem upon 
his mind would go for days, and even for a week, 
without rest, turning it over, rearranging his facts, 
looking at it from every point of view, until he had 
either fathomed it, or convinced himself* that his 
data were insufficient. It was soon evident to me 
that he was now preparing for an all-night sitting. 
He took off his coat and waistcoat, put on a large 
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blue dressing-gown, and then wandered about the 
4 room collecting pillows from his bed, and cushions 
from the sofa and arm-chairs. With these he con¬ 
structed a sort of Eastern divan, upon which he 
perched himself cross-legged, with an ounce of shag 
tobacco and a box of matches laid out in front of 
him. In the dim light of the lamp I saw him sitting 
there, an old briar pipe between his lips, his eyes 
fixed vacantly upon the comer of the ceiling, the 
blue smoke curling up from him, silent, motionless, 
with the light shining upon his strong-set aquiline 
features. So he sat as I dropped off to sleep, and 
so he sat when a sudden ejaculation caused me to 
' wake up, and I found the summer sun shining into 
the apartment. The pipe was still between his lips, 
the smoke still curled upwards, and the room was 
full of a dense tobacco haze, but nothing remained 
* of the heap of shag which I had seen upon the 
previous night. 

“ Awake, Watson ? " he asked. 

“ Yes." 

“ Game for a morning drive ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Then dress. No one is stirring yet, but I 
know where the stable-boy sleeps, and we shall 
soon have the trap out." He chuckled to himself 
as he spoke, his eyes twinkled, and he seemed a 
different man from the sombre thinker of the pre¬ 
vious nigfit. 

As I dressed I glanced at my watch. It was no 
wonder that no one was stirring. It was twenty-five 
minutes past four. I had hardly finished when 
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Holmes returned with the news that the boy was 
putting in the horse. 

“ I want to test a little theory of mine/’ said he, 
pulling on his boots. “ I think, Watson, that you 
are now standing in the presence of one of the most 
absolute fools in Europe. I deserve to be kicked 
from here to Charing Cross. But I think I have the 
key of the affair now.” 

And where is it ? ” I asked, smiling. 

“ In the bath-room,” he answered. “ Oh, yes, I 
am not joking,” he continued, seeing my look of 
incredulity. ” I have just been there, and I have 
taken it out, and I have got it in this Gladstone bag. 
Come on, my boy, and we shall see whether it will 
not fit the lock.” 

We made our way downstairs as quickly as pos¬ 
sible ; and out into the bright morning sunshine. 
In the road stood our horse and trap, with the half- L 
clad stable-boy waiting at the head. We both 
sprang in, and away we dashed down the London 
road. A few country carts were stirring, bearing in 
vegetables to the metropolis, but the lines of villas 
on either side were as silent and lifeless as some city 
in a dream. 

“ It has been in some points a singular case,” said 
Holmes, flicking the horse on into a gallop. “ I 
confess that I have been as blind as a mole, but it is 
better to learn wisdom late, than never to learn it 
at all.” 

In town, the earliest risers were just beginning to 
look sleepily from their windows as we drove through 
the streets of the Surrey side. Passing down the 
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Waterloo Bridge Road we crossed over the river, and 
dashing up Wellington Street wheeled sharply to the 
right, and found ourselves in Bow Street. Sherlock 
Holmes was well known to the Force, and the two 
constables at the door saluted him. One of them 
held the horse's head while the other led us in. 

“ Who is on duty ? ” asked Holmes. 

“Inspector Bradstreet,sir.” 

“ Ah, Bradstreet, how are you ? " A tall, stout 
official had come down the stone-flagged passage, in 
a peaked cap and frogged jacket. “ I wish to have 
a word with you, Bradstreet." 

“Certainly, Mr. Holmes. Step into my room 
here." 

It was a small office-like room, with a huge ledger 
upon the table, and a telephone projecting from the 
wall. The inspector sat down at his desk. 

* “ What can I do for you, Mr. Holmes ? " 

“ I called about that beggar-man, Boone—the one 
who was charged with being concerned in the dis¬ 
appearance of Mr. Neville St. Clair, of Lee." 

“Yes. He was brought up and remanded for 
further inquiries." 

“ So I heard. You have him here ? " 

“ In the cells." 

“ Is he quiet ? " 

“ Oh, he gives no trouble. But he is a dirty 
scoundrel." 

“Dirty?" 

“ Yes, it is all we can do to make him wash his 
hands, and his face is as black as a tinker's. Well, 
when once his case has been settled he will have a 
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regular prison bath ; and I think, if you saw him, 
you would agree with me that he needed it.” 

” I should like to see him very much.” 

” Would you ? That is easily done. Come this 
way. You can leave your bag.” 

“ No, I think I'll take it.” 

” Very good. Come this way, if you please.” 
He led us down a passage, opened a barred door, 
passed down a winding stair, and brought us to a 
whitewashed corridor with a line of doors on each 
side. 

” The third on the right is his,” said the inspector. 

“ Here it is I ” He quietly shot back a panel in the 
upper part of the door, and glanced through. 

“ He is asleep,” said he. “You can see him very 
well.” 

We both put our eyes to the grating. The 
prisoner lay with his face towards us, in a very deep ‘ 
sleep, breathing slowly and heavily. He was a 
middle-sized man, coarsely clad as became his calling, 
with a coloured shirt protruding through the rent 
in his tattered coat. He was, as the inspector had 
said, extremely dirty, but the grime which covered 
his face could not conceal its repulsive ugliness. A 
broad weal from an old scar ran across it from eye to 
chin, and by its contraction had turned up one side 
of the upper lip, so that three teeth were exposed in 
a perpetual snarl. A shock of very bright red hair 
grew low over his eyes and forehead. 

“ He's a beauty, isn't he ? ” said the inspector. 

“ He certainly needs a wash,” remarked Holmes. 

” I had an idea that he might, and I took the liberty 
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of bringing the tools with me.” He opened his 
Gladstone bag as he spoke, and took out, to my 
astonishment, a very large bath sponge. 

“ He ! he ! You are a funny one,” chuckled the 
inspector. 

“ Now, if you will have the great goodness to open 
that door very quietly, we will soon make him cut 
a much more respectable figure.” 

“ Well, I don't know why not,” said the inspector. 
“ He doesn't look a credit to the Bow Street cells, 
does he ? ” He slipped his key into the lock, and 
we all very quietly entered the cell. The sleeper 
half turned, and then settled down once more into a 
deep slumber. Holmes stooped to the water jug, 
moistened his sponge, and then rubbed it twice 
vigorously across and down the prisoner’s face. 

“Let me introduce you,” he shouted, “to 
k Mr. Neville St. Clair, of Lee, in the county of 
Kent.” 

Never in my life have I seen such a sight. The 
man’s face peeled off under the sponge like the bark 
from a tree. Gone was the coarse brown tint ! 
Gone, too, the horrid scar which had seamed it across 
and the twisted lip which had given the repulsive 
sneer to the face ! A twitch brought away the 
tangled red hair, and there, sitting up in his bed, was 
a pale, sad-faced, refined-looking man, black-haired 
and smooth-skinned, rubbing his eyes, and staring 
about him with sleepy bewilderment. Then sud¬ 
denly realizing the exposure, he broke into a 
scream, and threw himself down with his face to 
the pillow. 
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"Great heaven!" cried the inspector, "it is, 
indeed, the missing man. I know him from the 
photograph." 

The prisoner turned with the reckless air of a man 
who abandons himself to his destiny. "Be it so," 
said he. " And pray what am I charged with ? " 

" With making away with Mr. Neville St.- 

Oh, come, you can’t be charged with that, unless 
they make a case of attempted suicide of it," said the 
inspector, with a grin. " Well, I have been twenty- 
seven years in the Force, but this really takes the 
cake." 

If I am Mr. Neville St. Clair, then it is obvious 
that no crime has been committed, and that, there¬ 
fore, I am illegally detained." 

‘' No crime, but a very great error has been com¬ 
mitted," said Holmes. " You would have done 
better to have trusted your wife." 

"It was not the wife, it was the children," groaned 
the prisoner. " God help me, I would not have them 
ashamed of their father. My God! What an 
exposure ! What can I do ? " 

Sherlock Holmes sat down beside him on the 
couch, and patted him kindly on the shoulder. 

If you leave it to a court of law to clear the 
matter up," said he, " of course you can hardly avoid 
publicity. On the other hand, if you convince the 
police authorities that there is no possible case 
against you, I do not know that there is any reason 
that the details should find their way into the papers. 
Inspector Bradstreet would, I am sure, make notes 
upon anything which you might tell us, and submit 
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it to the proper authorities. The case would then 
never go into court at all.” 

it “ G° d bless you ! " cried the prisoner passionately. 

I would have endured imprisonment, aye, even 
execution, rather than have left my miserable secret 
as a family blot to my children. 

You are the first who have ever heard my story. 
My father was a schoolmaster in Chesterfield, where 
I received an excellent education. I travelled in my 
youth, took to the stage, and .finally became a 
reporter on an evening paper in London. One day 
my editor wished to have a series of articles upon 
begging in the metropolis, and I volunteered to 
supply them. There was the point from which all 
my adventures started. It was only by trying beg¬ 
ging as an amateur that I could get the facts upon 
which to base my articles. When an actor I had, 
of course, learned all the secrets of making up, and 
had been famous in the green-room for my skill. I 
took advantage now of my attainments. I painted 
my ace, and to make myself as pitiable as possible I 
made a good scar and fixed one side of my lip in a 
wist by the aid of a small slip of flesh-coloured 
p aster. Then with a red head of hair, and an appro- 

r Tess > 1 took station in the busiest part 
ot the City, ostensibly as a match-seller, but really 
as a beggar. For seven hours I plied my trade, and 
When I returned home in the evening I found, to my 

urpnse, that I had received no less than twenty-six 
killings and fourpence. 

" 1 ^° te artic les, and thought little more of 
matter until, some time later, I backed a bill for 
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a friend, and had a writ served upon me for £25. I 
was at my wit’s end where to get the money, but a 
sudden idea came to me. I begged a fortnight's 
grace from the creditor, asked for a holiday from my 
employers, and spent the time in begging in the City 
under my disguise. In ten days I had the money, 
and had paid the debt. 

“ Well, you can imagine how hard it was to settle 
down to arduous work at two pounds a week, when 
I knew that I could earn as much in a day by smear¬ 
ing my face with a little paint, laying my cap on 
the ground, and sitting still. It was a long fight 
between my pride and the money, but the dollars 
won at last, and I threw up reporting, and sat day 
after day in the comer which I had first chosen, 
inspiring pity by my ghastly face and filling my 
pockets with coppers. Only one man knew my 
secret. He was the keeper of a low den in which I 
used to lodge in Swandam Lane, where I could every 
morning emerge as a squalid beggar, and in the 
evenings transform myself into a well-dressed man 
about town. This fellow, a Lascar, was well paid 
by me for his rooms, so that I knew that my secret 
was safe in his possession. 

“ Well, very soon I found that I was saving 
considerable sums of money. I do not mean that 
any beggar in the streets of London could earn seven 
hundred pounds a year—which is less than my 
average takings—but I had exceptional advantages 
in my power of making up, and also in a facility in 
repartee, which improved by practise, and made me 
quite a recognized character in the City. All day a 
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stream of pennies, varied by silver, poured in upon 

me, and it was a very bad day upon which I failed to 
take two pounds. 

“ As I grew richer I grew more ambitious, took a 
house in the country, and eventually married, 
without anyone having a suspicion as to my real 
occupation. My dear wife knew that I had business 
in the City. She little knew what. 

“ Last Monday I had finished for the day and was 
dressing in my room above the opium den, when I 
looked out of the window, and saw, to my horror and 
astonishment, that my wife was standing in the 
street, with her eyes fixed full upon me. I gave a 
cry of surprise, threw up my arms to cover my face, 
and rushing to my confidant, the Lascar, entreated 
him to prevent anyone from coming up to me. I 
heard her voice downstairs, but I knew that she 
could not ascend. Swiftly I threw off my clothes, 
pulled on those of a beggar, and put on my pigments 
and wig. Even a wife's eyes could not pierce so 
complete a disguise. But then it occurred to me 
that there might be a search in the room and that 
the clothes might betray me. I threw open the 
window, re-opening by my violence a small cut 
which I had inflicted upon myself in the bedroom 
that morning. Then I seized my coat, which was 
weighted by the coppers which I had just transferred 
tQ it from the leather bag in which I carried my 
aking s . j hurled it out of the window, and it dis¬ 
appeared into the Thames. The other clothes would 
ave followed, but at that moment there was a rush 
0 cons tables up the stairs, and a few minutes after 
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I found, rather, I confess, to my relief, that instead 
of being identified as Mr. Neville St. Clair, I was 
arrested as his murderer. 

" I do not know that there is anything else for me 
to explain. I was determined to preserve my dis¬ 
guise as long as possible, and hence my preference 
for a dirty face. Knowing that my wife would be 
terribly anxious, I slipped off my ring, and confided 
it to the Lascar at a moment when no constable was 
watching me, together with a hurried scrawl, telling 
her that she had no cause to fear.” 

“ That note only reached her yesterday,” said 
Holmes. 

Good God ! What a week she must have spent.” 
“The police have watched this Lascar,” said 
Inspector Bradstreet, “ and I can quite understand 
that he might find it- difficult to post a letter un¬ 
observed. Probably he handed it to some sailor 
customer of his, who forgot all about it for some 
days.” 

“ That was it,” said Holmes, nodding approvingly, 
” I have no doubt of it. But have you never been 
prosecuted for begging ? ” 

“ Many times ; but what was a fine to me ? ” 

“ It must stop here, however,” said Bradstreet. 
” If the police are to hush this thing up, there must 
be no more of Hugh Boone.” 

I have sworn it by the most solemn oaths which 
a man can take.” 

In that case I think that it is probable that no 
further steps may be taken. But if you are found 
again, then all must come out. I am sure, Mr. 
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Holmes, that we are very much indebted to you for 
having cleared the matter up. I wish I knew how 
you reach your results.” 

“ I reached this one,” said my friend ” by sitting 
upon five pillows and consuming an ounce of shag. 
I think, Watson, that if we drive to Baker Street we 
shall just be in time for breakfast.” 
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NOTES 


orgies : wild indulgences, 
senility : extreme old age. 
sottish : made foolish by intoxication, 
cocaine injections : Sherlock Holmes, despite his 
greatness, had several weaknesses. He was in¬ 
clined to be vain, and#he was often irritable and 
impatient with his friend Dr. Watson. Worse than 
this—he had the deplorable habit of taking injec¬ 
tions of cocaine as a stimulant! 
mendicants : beggars. 

speciously : a specious explanation is one that on the 
surface seems to fit the facts, but underneath is 
false. 

mousseline-de-soie: lit. “ silk muslin ". 

galvanized : made alive by electricity! 
inarticulate : noise without words. Man differs from 
all other animals in that his language is articulate, 
i.e. it consists of separate sounds built up as words 
which can be used at will and in different combina¬ 
tions. Other animals make noises for fear, sur¬ 
prise, pain, etc., but these noises are not articulate 
speech. When man is severely frightened or hurt, 
or surprised, or under the influence of drugs, his 
speech-centres refuse to act and his speech becomes 
inarticulate. 

data : the facts on which to work, 
ejaculation : cry. 
squalid : wretchedly dirty, 
repartee : quick answer, 
shag : cheap tobacco. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. How did an ounce of shag help Sherlock Holmes to 
solve this problem? 

2. Why did Sherlock Holmes call himself a fool? 

3 - Mrs. St. Clair remembered that on the last day that 
she saw her husband he cut himself. This is one 
of the clues on which the whole story hangs. Can 
you say why? 


4. Why didn’t St. Clair explain everything when he was 
arrested for murder? 

5 - What was St. Clair’s coat weighted with? Why? 
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THE DANCING MEN 


TTOLMES had been seated for some hours in 
A J- silence, with his long, thin back curved over 
a chemical vessel in which he was brewing a par¬ 
ticularly malodorous product. His head was sunk 
upon his breast, and he looked from my point of 
view like a strange, lank bird, with dull grey plumage 
and a black top-knot. 

“ So, Watson,'' said he suddenly, “ you do not 
.propose to invest in South African securities ? " 

I gave a start of astonishment. Accustomed as I 
was to Holmes’ curious faculties, this sudden intru¬ 
sion into my most intimate thoughts was utterly 
inexplicable. 

“ How on earth do you know that ? " I asked. 

He wheeled round upon his stool, with a steaming 
test-tube in his hand and a gleam of amusement in 
his deep-set eyes. 

“ Now » Watson, confess yourself utterly taken 
aback," said he. 

“I am." 

“ I ought to make you sign a paper to that effect." 

“ Why ? " 

Because in five minutes you will say that it is 
all so absurdly simple." 

i( Iam sure that I shall say nothing of the kind." 

“You see, my dear Watson "—he propped his 
test-tube in the rack and began to lecture with the 
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air of a professor addressing his class—“it is not 
really difficult to construct a series of inferences, ' 
each dependent upon its predecessor and each simple 
in itself. If, after doing so, one simply knocks out 
all the central inferences and presents one’s audience 
with the starting-point and the conclusion, one may 
produce a startling, though possibly a meretricious, 
effect. Now, it was not really difficult, by an in¬ 
spection of the groove between your left forefinger 
and thumb, to feel sure that you did not propose to 
invest your small capital in the goldfields.” 

“ I see no connection.” 

“ Very likely not ; but I can quickly show you a 
close connection. Here are the missing links of the 
very simple chain : i. You had chalk between your 
left finger and thumb when you returned from the 
club last night. 2. You put chalk there when you , 
play billiards to steady the cue. 3. You never play 
billiards except with Thurston. 4. You told me 
four weeks ago that Thurston had an option on some 
South African property which would expire in a 
month, and which he desired you to share with him. 

5. Your cheque-book is locked in my drawer, and 
you have not asked for the key. 6. You do not 
propose to invest your money in this manner.” 

“ How absurdly simple ! ” I cried. 

“ Quite so ! ” said he, a little nettled. “Every 
problem becomes very childish when once it is ex¬ 
plained to you. Here is an unexplained one. See 
what you can made of that, friend Watson.” He 
tossed a sheet of paper upon the table, and turned 
once more to his chemical analysis. 
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u 1 looked with amazement at the absurd hiero¬ 
glyphics upon the paper. 

“Why, Holmes, it is a child’s drawing!” I 
cried. 

“ Oh, that's your idea ! ” 

“ What else should it be ? '' 

“That is what Mr. Hilton Cubitt, of Ridling 
Thorpe Manor, Norfolk, is very anxious to know. 
This little conundrum came by the first post, and 
he was to follow by the next train. There's a ring 
<it the bell, Watson. I should not be very much 
surprised if this were he.'' 

. A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, and an 
mstant later there entered a tall, ruddy, clean-shaven 
gentleman, whose clear eyes and florid cheeks told 
of a life led far from the fogs of Baker Street. He 
i seeme d to bring a whiff of his strong, fresh, bracing, 
east-coast air with him as he entered. Having 
shaken hands with each of us, he was about to sit 
down, when his eye rested upon the paper with the 
curious markings, which I had just examined and 
left upon the table. 

“ WeU, Mr. Holmes, what do you make of these ? " 

he cried. “ They told me that you were fond of 

queer mysteries, and I don't think you can find a 

queerer one than that. I sent the paper on ahead 

so that you might have time to study it before I 
came.'' 

It is certainly rather a curious production,” said 
Holmes. “ At first sight it would appear to be some 
childish prank. It consists of a number of absurd 
4 little figures dancing across the paper upon which 
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they are drawn. Why should you attribute any 
importance to so grotesque an object ? ” 

“ I never should, Mr. Holmes. But my wife does. 
It is frightening her to death. She says nothing, but 
I can see terror in her eyes. That’s why I want to 
sift the matter to the bottom.” 

Holmes held up the paper so that the sunlight 
shone full upon it. It was a page torn from a note¬ 
book. The markings were done in pencil, and ran 
in this way : 

Holmes examined it for some time, and then, 
folding it carefully up, he placed it in his pocket- 
book. 

" This promises to be a most interesting and 
unusual case,” said he. "You gave me a few par¬ 
ticulars in your letter, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, but I 
should be very much obliged if you would kindly go 
over it all again for the benefit of my friend, Dr. 
Watson.” 

” I’m not much of a story-teller,” said our visitor 
nervously clasping and unclasping his great, strong 
hands. ” You’ll just ask me anything that I don’t 
make clear. I’ll begin at the time of my marriage 
last year ; but I want to say first of all that, though 
I’m not a rich man, my people have been at Ridling 
Thorpe for a matter of five centuries, and there is 
no better-known family in the county of Norfolk. 
Last year I came up to London for the Jubilee, and 
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, x 1 stopped at a boarding-house in Russell Square, 
because Parker, the vicar of our parish, was. staying 

in it. There was an American young lady there_ 

Patrick was the name—Elsie Patrick. In some way 
we became friends, until before my month was up 
I was as much in love as a man could be. We were 
quietly married at a registry office, and we returned 
to Norfolk a wedded couple. You’ll think it very 
mad, Mr. Holmes, that a man of a good old family 
should marry a wife in this fashion, knowing nothing 
of her past or of her people ; but if you saw her and 
knew her it would help you to understand. 

“She was very straight about it, was Elsie. I 
can’t say that she did not give me every chance of 
getting out of it if I wished to do so. ‘ I have had 
some very disagreeable associations in my life,' said 
^ -she ; ‘I wish to forget all about them. I would 
rather never allude to the past, for it is very painful 
to me. If you take me, Hilton, you will take a 
woman who has nothing that she need be personally 
ashamed of; but you will have to be content with 
my word for it, and to allow me to be silent as to all 
that passed up to the time when I became yours. 
If these conditions are too hard, then go back to 
Norfolk and leave me to the lonely life in which you 
found me. It was only the day before our wedding 
that she said those very words to me. I told her 
that I was content to take her on her own terms, and 
I have been as good as my word. 

“ Well, we have been married now for a year, and 
very happy we have been. But about a month ago, 
at the end of J une * I saw for the first time signs of 
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trouble. One day my wife received a letter from 
America. I saw the American stamp. She turned 
deadly white, read the letter, and threw it into the 
fire. She made no allusion to it afterwards, and I 
made none, for a promise is a promise ; but she has 
never known an easy hour from that moment. 
There is always a look of fear upon her face—a look 
as if she were waiting and expecting. She would do 
better to trust me. She would find that I was her 
best friend. But until she speaks I can say nothing. 
Mind you, she is a truthful woman, Mr. Holmes, and 
whatever trouble there may have been in her past 
life, it has been no fault of hers. I am only a simple 
Norfolk squire, but there is not a man in England 
who ranks his family honour more highly than I do. 
She knows it well, and she knew it well before she 
married me. She would never bring any stain upon 
it—of that I am sure. 

“ Well, now I come to the queer part of my story. 
About a week ago—it was the Tuesday of last week 
—I found on one of the window-sills a number of 
absurd little dancing figures, like ihese upon the 
paper. They were scrawled with chalk. I thought 
that it was the stable-boy who had drawm them, but 
the lad swore he knew nothing about it. Anyhow, 
they had come there during the night. I had them 
washed out, and I only mentioned the matter to my 
wife afterwards. To my surprise she took it very 
seriously, and begged me if any more came to let her 
see them. None did come for a week, and then 
yesterday morning I found this paper lying on the 
sundial in the garden. I showed it to Elsie, and 
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down she dropped in a dead faint. Since then she 
has looked like a woman in a dream, half dazed, and 
with terror always lurking in her eyes. It was then 
that I wrote and sent the paper to you, Mr. Holmes. 

It was not a thing that I could take to the police, 
for they would have laughed at me, but you will tell 
me what to do. I am not a rich man ; but if there 
is any danger threatening my little woman, I would 
spend my last copper to shield her." 

He was a fine creature, this man of the old English 
soil, simple, straight, and gentle, with his great, 
earnest blue eyes and broad, comely face. His love 
for his wife and his trust in her shone in his feature? 
Holmes had listened to his story with the utmost 

attention, and now he sat for some time in silent 
thought. 

„ “ Don ’t you think, Mr. Cubitt," said he at last, 

" that your best plan would be to make a direct 

appeal to your wife, and to ask her to share her secret 
with you ? " 

Hilton Cubitt shook his massive head. 

“ A promise is a promise, Mr. Holmes. If Elsie 
wished to tell me, she would. If not, it is not for 
me to force her confidence. But I am justified in 
taking my own line—and I will." 

" Then I will help you with all my heart. In the 
first place, have you heard of any strangers being 
seen in your neighbourhood ? " 

"No." 

I presume that it is a very quiet place. Any 
fresh face would cause comment ? " ■ 

" In the immediate neighbourhood, yes. But we 
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have several small watering-places not very far 
away. And the farmers take in lodgers.” 

“ These hieroglyphics have evidently a meaning. 
If it is a purely arbitrary one, it may be impossible 
for us to solve it. If, on the other hand, it is sys¬ 
tematic, I have no doubt that we shall get to the 
bottom of it. But this particular sample is so short 
that I can do nothing, and the facts which you have 
brought me are so indefinite that we have no basis 
for an investigation. I would suggest that you 
return to Norfolk, that you keep a keen lookout, 
and that you take an exact copy of any fresh dancing 
f/ien which may appear. It is a thousand pities that 
JSVe have not a reproduction of those which were done 
in chalk upon the window-sill. Make a discreet 
inquiry, also, as to any strangers in the neighbour¬ 
hood. When you have collected some fresh evi¬ 
dence, come to me again. That is the best advice 
which I can give you, Mr. Hilton Cubitt. If there 
are any pressing fresh developments, I shall be 
always ready to run down and see you in your 
Norfolk home.” 

The interview left Sherlock Holmes very thought¬ 
ful, and several times in the next few days I saw 
him take his slip of paper from his notebook, and 
look long and earnestly at the curious figures in¬ 
scribed upon it. He made no allusion to the affair, 
however, until one afternoon a fortnight or so later. 

I was going out, when he called me back. 

“ You had better stay here, Watson.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because I had a wire from Hilton Cubitt this 
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morning—-you remember Hilton Cubitt, of the 
dancing men ? He was to reach Liverpool Street 
at one-twenty. He may be here at any moment. 

I gather from his wire that there have been some 
new incidents of importance.'' 

We had not long to wait, for our Norfolk squire 
came straight from the station as fast as a hansom 
could bring him. He was looking worried and ^ 
depressed, with tired eyes and a lined forehead. 

“ It’s getting on my nerves, this business, Mr. 
Holmes," said he, as he sank, like a wearied man, 
into an arm-chair. " It’s bad enough to feel tha*/ 
you are surrounded by unseen, unknown folk, 
have some kind of design upon you ; but when-fuiy 
addition to that, you know that it is just killing y\£ir~ f 
wife by inches, then it becomes as much as flesh and J 
blood can endure. She's wearing away under it— 
just wearing away before my eyes." 

Has she said anything yet ? " 

“ No, Mr. Holmes, she has not. And yet there 
have been times when the poor girl has wanted to 
speak, and yet could not quite bring herself to take 
the plunge. I have tried to help her ; but I dare 
' say I did it clumsily, and scared her off from it. 
She has spoken about my old family, and our reputa¬ 
tion in the county, and our pride in our unsullied 
honour, and I always felt it was leading to the 

point; but somehow it turned off before we got 
there." 6 

“ But y° u have found out something for vour- 
self ? " J 

A good deal, Mr. Holmes. I have several fresh 
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dancing men pictures for you to examine, and, what 
is more important, I have seen the fellow/’ 

“ What—the man who draws them ? ” 

“ Yes, I saw him at his work. But I will tell you 
everything in order. When I got back after my 
visit to you, the very first thing I saw next morning 
was a fresh crop of dancing men. They had tfeen 
drawn in chalk upon the black wooden door of the 
tool-house, which stands beside the lawn in full view 
of the front windows. I took an exact copy, and 
here it is.” He unfolded a paper and laid it upon 
*he table. Here is a copy of the hieroglyphics : 

i\nf 

“ Excellent ! ” said Holmes. “ Excellent ! Pray 
continue.” 

“ When I had taken the copy I rubbed out the 
marks ; but two mornings later a fresh inscription 
had appeared. I have a copy of it here”: 

Holmes rubbed his hands and chuckled with 
delight. • 

“ Our material is rapidly accumulating,” said he. 

“ Three days later a message was left scrawled 
upon paper, and placed under a pebble upon the 
sundial. Here it is. The characters ai;e, as you 
see, exactly the same as the last one. After that 
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I determined to lie in wait; so I got out my revolver 
and I sat up in my study, which overlooks the lawn 
and garden. About two in the morning I was 
seated by the window, all being dark save for the 
moonlight outside, when I heard steps behind me, 
and there was my wife in her dressing-gown. She 
implored me to come to bed. I told her frankly that 
I wished to see who it was who played such absurd, 
tricks upon us. She answered that it was some 
senseless practical joke, and that I should not take 
any notice of it. 

If it really annoys you, Hilton, we might uvrj 
and travel, you and I, and so avoid this nuisanc#* 
“ ‘ What, be driven out of our own house b,*.ny 
practical joker ? ’ said I. ‘ Why, we should 'very 
the whole county laughing at us ! ' 

‘“Well,, come to bed/ said she, ‘and we’caW 

discuss it in the morning/ 

Suddenly, as she spoke, I saw her white face 
grow whiter yet in the moonlight, and her hand 
tightened upon my shoulder. Something was mov¬ 
ing in the shadow of the tool-house. I saw a dark, 
creeping figure which crawled round the comer and 
squatted m front of the door. Seizing my pistol 
I was rushing out, when my wife threw her arms 
round me and held me with convulsive strength I 
tried to throw her off, but she clung to me most 
desperately. At last I got clear, but by the time I 
had opened the door and reached the house the 
creature was gone. He had left a trace of his 
presence, however, for there on the door was the 
very same arrangement of dancing men which had 
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already twice appeared, and which I have copied on 
that paper. There was no other sign of the fellow 
anywhere, though I ran all over the grounds. And 
3 r et the amazing thing is that he must have been 
there all the time, for when I examined the door 
again in the morning he had scrawled some more of 
his pictures under the line which I had already seen." 
v. “ Have you that fresh drawing ? " 

“ Yes ; it is very short, but I made a copy of it, 
and here it is." 

* Again he produced a paper. The new dance was 
' his form : 
fju , 

Aii n 

]: “ Tell me," said Holmes—and I could see by his 
eyes that he was much excited—“ was this a mere 
addition to the first, or did it appear to be entirely 
separate ? " 

" It was on a different panel of the door." 

“ Excellent ! This is far the most important of all 
for our purpose. It fills me with hopes. Now, Mr. 
Hilton Cubitt, please continue your most interesting 
statement." 

" I have nothing more to say, Mr. Holmes, except 
that I was angry with my wife that night for having 
held me back when I might have caught the skulking 
rascal. She said that she feared that I might come 
to harm. For an instant it had crossed my mind 
that perhaps what she really feared was that he 
might come to harm, for I could not doubt that she 
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knew who this man was and what he meant by these 
strange signals. But there is a tone in my wife’s 
voice, Mr. Holmes, and a look in her eyes which 
forbid doubt, and I am sure that it was indeed my 
own safety that was in her mind. There's the whole 
case, and now I want your advice as to what I ought 
to do. My own inclination is to put half a dozen 
of my farm lads in the shrubbery, and when this 
fellow comes again to give him such a hiding that 
he will leave us in peace for the future.” 

I fear it is too deep a case for such simpl? t 
remedies,” said Holmes. “ How long can you 

in London ? ” > 

I must go back to-day. I would not leavelmy 
wife alone at night for anything. She is *very 
nervous and begged me to come back.” ^ 

I dare say you are right. But if you could have 
stopped I might possibly have been able to return 
with you in a day or two. Meanwhile, you will - 
leave me these papers, and I think that it is very 
kely that I shall be able to pay you a visit shortly 
and to throw some light upon your case.” 

Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm professional 
manner until our visitor had left us, although it was 
easy for me, who knew him so well, to see that he 
W3S profoundly excited. The moment that Hilton 
n itt s broad back had disappeared through the 
door my comrade rushed to the table, laid out all 
e slips of paper containing dancing men in front 
° him,- and threw himself into an ^intricate and 
elaborate calculation. 

Tor two hours I watched him as he covered sheet 
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after sheet of paper with figures and letters, so com¬ 
pletely absorbed in his task that he had evidently 
forgotten my presence. Sometimes he was making 
progress, and whistled and sang at his work ; some¬ 
times he was puzzled and would sit for a long spell 
with a furrowed brow and a vacant eye. Finally 
he sprang from his chair with a cry of satisfaction, 
and walked up and down the room rubbing his 
hands together. Then he wrote a long telegram 
upon a cable form. “ If my answer to this is as I 
hope, you will have a very pretty case to add to your 
cV-t]cation, Watson," said he. " I expect that we 
S# f il' be able to go down to Norfolk to-morrow, and 
toTake our friend some very definite news as to the 
secret of his annoyance." 

jonfess that I was filled with curiosity, but I was 
aware that Holmes liked to make his disclosures at 
his own time and in his own way ; so I waited until 
it should suit him to take me into his confidence. 

But there was a delay in that answering telegram, 
and two days of impatience followed, during which 
Holmes pricked up his ears at every ring of the bell. 
On the evening of the second there came a letter 
from Hilton Cubitt. All was quiet with him, save 
that a long inscription had appeared that morning 
upon the pedestal of the sundial. He enclosed a 
copy of it, which is here reproduced : 

Holmes bent over this grotesque frieze for some 
minutes and then suddenly sprang to his feet with 
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an exclamation of surprise and dismay. His face 
was haggard with anxiety. 

,, " We have let this affair go far enough,” said he. 
Is there a train to North Walsham to-night ? ” 

I turned up the time-table. The last had iust 
gone. 


“ Then we shall breakfast early and take the very 

first in {he morning/' said Holmes. “ Our presence 

is most urgently needed. Ah, here is our expected 

cablegram. One moment, Mrs. Hudson—there may 

be an answer. No, that is quite as I expected. 

ihis message makes it even more essential that ve 

should not lose an hour in letting Hilton Cubitt 

know how matters stand, for it is a singular and 

dangerous web in which our simple Norfolk squire is 
entangled.” 


So, indeed, it proved, and as I come to the dark 
conclusion of a story which had seemed to me to be 
only childish and bizarre, I experience once again 
the dismay and horror with which I was filled. 
Would that I had some brighter ending to com¬ 
municate to my readers ; but these are the chron¬ 
icles of facts, and I must follow to their dark crisis 
the strange chain of events which for some days 
made Ridlmg Thorpe Manor a household word 
through the length and breadth of England 
We had hardly alighted at North Walsham, and 
mentioned the name of our destination, when the 
stationmaster hurried towards us. “I suppose that 
you are the detectives from London ? ” said he. 

A look of annoyance passed over Holmes' face 
What makes you think such a thing ? " 
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“ Because Inspector Martin from Norwich has 
just passed through. But maybe you are the 
surgeons. She’s not dead—or wasn't by last 
accounts. You may be in time to save her yet— 
though it be for the gallows.” 

Holmes’ brow was dark with anxiety. 

“We are going to Ridling Thorpe Manor,” said 
he, ” but we have heard nothing of what has passed 
there.” 

“ It’s a terrible business,” said the station-master. 
" They are shot, both Mr. Hilton Cubitt and his wife. 
She shot him and then herself—so the servants say. 
He’s dead, and her life is despaired of. Dear, dear ! 
one of the oldest families in the county of Norfolk, 
and one of the most honoured.” 

Without a word Holmes hurried to a carriage, and 
during the long seven-miles drive he never opened 
his mouth. Seldom have I seen him so utterly 
despondent. He had been uneasy during all our 
journey from town, and I had observed that he had 
turned over the morning papers with anxious atten¬ 
tion ; but now this sudden realization of his worst 
fears left him in a blank melancholy. He leaned 
back in his seat, lost in gloomy speculation. Yet 
there was much around us to interest us, for we 
were passing through as singular a countryside as 
any in England, where a few scattered cottages 
represented the population of to-day, while on every 
hand enormous square-towered churches bristled up 
from the flat* green landscape and told of the glory 
and prosperity of old East Anglia. At last the 
violet rim of the German Ocean appeared over the 
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green edge of the Norfolk coast, and the driver 
pointed with his whip to two old brick-and-timber 
gables which projected from a grove of trees. 
“ That’s Ridling Thorpe Manor,” said he. 

As we drove up to the porticoed front door I 
observed in front of it, beside the tennis lawn, the 
black toolhouse and the pedestalled sundial with 
which we had such strange associations. A dapper 
little man, with a quick, alert manner and a waxed 
moustache, had just descended from a high dog¬ 
cart. He introduced himself as Inspector Martin, 
of the Norfolk Constabulary, and he was consider¬ 
ably astonished when he heard the name of my 
companion. 

“ Why, Mr. Holmes, the crime was only com¬ 
mitted at three this morning ! How could you hear 
of it in London and get to the spot as soon as I ? ” 

“ I anticipated it. I came in the hope of prevent¬ 
ing it.” 

‘ Then you must have important evidence of 
which we are ignorant, for they were said to be a 
most united couple.” 

I.have only the evidence of the dancing men,” 
said Holmes. ” I will explain the matter to you 
later. Meanwhile, since it is too late to prevent this 
tragedy, I am very anxious that I should use the 
knowledge which I possess in order to ensure that 
justice be done. Will you associate me in your 
investigation, or will you prefer that I should act 
independently ? ” 

I should be proud to feel that we were acting 
together, Mr. Holmes,” said the Inspector earnestly. 
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“ In that case I should be glad to hear the evidence 
and to examine the premises without an instant of 
unnecessary delay." 

Inspector Martin had the good sense to allow my 
friend to do things in his own fashion, and contented 
himself with carefully noting the results. The local 
surgeon, an old, white-haired man, had just come 
down from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt's room, and he re¬ 
ported that her injuries were serious, but not neces¬ 
sarily fatal. The bullet had passed through the 
front of her brain, and it would probably be some 
time before she could regain consciousness. On the 
question of whether she had been shot or had shot 
herself he would not venture to express any decided 
opinion. Certainly the bullet had been discharged 
at very close quarters. There was only the one 
pistol found in the room, two barrels of which had 
been emptied. Mr. Hilton Cubitt had been shot 
through the heart. It was equally conceivable that 
he had shot her and then himself, or that she had 
been the criminal, for the revolver lay upon the floor 
midway between them. 

“ Has he been moved ? " asked Holmes. 

“ We have moved nothing except the lady. 
We could not leave her lying wounded upon the 
floor." 

“ How long have you been here, doctor ? " 

** Since four o’clock." 

“ Anyone else ? " 

*' Yes, the copstable here." 

“ And you have touched nothing ? " 

" Nothing." 
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“You have acted with great discretion. Who 
sent for you ? ” 

“The housemaid, Saunders.” 

“ Was it she who gave the alarm ? ” 

“ She and Mrs. King, the cook.” 

“ Where are they now ? ” 

“ In the kitchen, I believe.” 

“ Then I think we had better hear their story at 
once.” 

The old hall, oak-panelled and high-windowed, 
had been turned into a court of investigation. 
Holmes sat in a great, old-fashioned chair, his 
inexorable eyes gleaming out of his haggard face. 
I could read in them a set purpose to devote his life 
to this quest until the client whom he had failed to 
save should at last be avenged. The trim Inspector 
Martin, the old grey-bearded country doctor, myself, 
and a stolid village policeman made up the rest of 
that strange company. 

The two women told their story clearly enough. 
They had been aroused from their sleep by the sound 
of an explosion, which had been followed a minute 
later by a second one. They slept in adjoining 
rooms, and Mrs. King had rushed in to Saunders. 
Together they had descended the stairs. The door 
of the study was open and a candle was burning 
upon the table. Their master lay upon his face in 
the centre of the room. He was quite dead. Near 
the window his wife was crouching, her head lean¬ 
ing against the wall. She was horribly wounded, 
and the side of the face was red with blood. She 
breathed heavily, but was incapable of saying any- 
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thing. The passage, as well as the room, was full 
of smoke and the smell of powder. The window 
was certainly shut and fastened upon the inside. 
Both women were positive upon the point. They 
had at once sent for the doctor and for the constable. 
Then, with the aid of the groom and the stable-boy, 
they had conveyed their injured mistress to her 
room. Both she and her husband had occupied the 
bed. She was clad in her dress—he in his dressing- 
gown, over his night-clothes. Nothing had been 
moved in the study. So far as they knew, there 
had never been any quarrel between husband and 
wife. They had always looked upon them as a very 
united couple. 

These were the main points of the servants' evi¬ 
dence. In answer to Inspector Martin they were 
clear that every door was fastened upon the inside 
and that no one could have escaped from the house. 
In answer to Holmes, they both remembered that 
they were conscious of the smell of powder from the 
moment that they ran out of their rooms upon the 
top floor. “ I commend that fact very carefully to 
your attention," said Holmes to his professional 
colleague. " And now I think that we are in a 
position to undertake a thorough examination of 
the room." 

The study proved to be a small chamber, lined on 
three sides with books, and with a writing-table 
facing an ordinary window, which looked out upon 
the garden. Our first attention was given to the 
body of the unfortunate squire, whose huge frame 
lay stretched across the room. His disordered dress 
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showed that he had been hastily aroused from sleep. 

* The bullet had been fired at him from the front, and 
had remained in his body after penetrating the heart. 
His death had certainly been instantaneous and 
painless. There was no powder-marking either upon 
his dressing-gown or on his hands. According to 
the country surgeon, the lady had stains upon her 
face, but none upon her hand. 

“ The absence of the latter means nothing, though 
its presence may mean everything,'' said Holmes. 
“ Unless the powder from a badly fitting cartridge 
happens to spurt backwards, one may fire many 
shots without leaving a sign. I would suggest that 
Mr. Cubitt’s body may now be removed. I suppose, 
doctor, you have not recovered the bullet which 
wounded the lady ? ” 

“ A serious operation will be necessary before that 
can be done. But there are still four cartridges in 
the revolver. Two have been fired and two wounds 
inflicted, so that each bullet can be accounted for." 

“ So it would seem,’ ’ said Holmes. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can account also for the bullet which has so obviously 
struck the edge of the window ? " 

He had turned suddenly, and his long, thin finger 
was pointing to a hole which had been drilled right 
through the lower window-sash about an inch above 
the bottom. 

“ By George ! " cried the Inspector. " How ever 
did you see that ? " 

“ Because I looked for it." 

“ Wonderful! " said the country doctor. " You 
are certainly right, sir. Then a third shot has been 
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fired, and therefore a third person must have been 
present. But who could that have been, and how » 
could he have got away ? " 

That is the problem which we are now about to 
solve,” said Sherlock Holmes. “You remember, 
Inspector Martin, when the servants said that on 
leaving their room they were at once conscious ctf a 
smell of powder, I remarked that the point was an 
extremely important one ? ” 

” Yes, sir ; but I confess I did not quite follow 
you.” 

” It suggested that at the time of the firing the 
window as well as the door of the room had been 
open. Otherwise the fumes of powder could not 
have been blown so rapidly through the house. A 
draught in the room was necessary for that. Both 
door and window were only open for a short time, 
however.” ' 

” How do you prove that ? ” 

” Because the candle has not gutted.” 

” Capital! ” cried the Inspector. ” Capital! ” 

“ Feeling sure that the window had been open at 
the time of the tragedy, I conceived thaMhere might 
have been a third person in the affair, who stood 
outside this opening and fired through it. Any shot 
directed at this person might hit the sash. I looked, 
and there, sure enough, was the bullet mark ! ” 

” But how came the window to be shut and 
fastened ? ” 

” The woman’s first instinct would be to shut 
and fasten the window. But, halloa ! what is 
this ? ” 
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It was a lady’s hand-bag which stood upon the 
study table—a trim little hand-bag of crocodile-skin 
and silver. Holmes opened it and turned the con¬ 
tents out. There were twenty fifty-pound notes of 
the Bank of England, held together by an india- 
rubber band—nothing else. 

“ This must be preserved, for it will figure in the 

trial,” said Holmes, as he handed the bag with its 

contents to the Inspector. “It is now necessary 

that we should try to throw some light upon this 

third bullet, which has clearly, from the splintering 

of the wood, been fired from inside the room. I 

should like to see Mrs. King, the cook, again. . . . 

You said, Mrs. King, that you were awakened by a 

loud explosion. When you said that, did you mean 

that it seemed to you to be louder than the second 
one ? ” 

Well, sir, it wakened me from my sleep, and so 
it is hard to judge. But it did seem very loud.” 

You don’t think that it might have been two 
shots fired almost at the same instant ? ” 

it I am sure I couldn’t say, sir.” 

‘ I believe that it was undoubtedly so. I rather 
think, Inspector Martin, that we have now exhausted 
all that this room can teach us. If you will kindly 
step round with me we shall see what fresh evidence 
the garden has to offer.” 

A flower-bed extended up to the study window, 
and we all broke into an exclamation as we ap¬ 
proached it. The flowers were trampled down, and 
the soft soil was imprinted all over with footmarks. 
I-arge, masculine feet they were, with peculiarly 
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long, sharp toes. Holmes hunted about among the 
grass and leaves like a retriever after a wounded 
bird. Then, with a cry of satisfaction, bent forward 
and picked up a little brazen cylinder. 

“ I thought so," said he ; " the revolver had an 
ejector, and here is the third cartridge. I really 
think, Inspector Martin, that our case is almost 
complete." 

The country inspector's face had shown his intense 
amazement at the rapid and masterful progress of 
Holmes' investigations. At first he had shown some 
disposition to assert his own position ; but now he 
was overcome with admiration, and ready to follow 
without question wherever Holmes led. 

“ Whom do you suspect ? " he asked. 

“ I’ll go into that later. There are several points 
in this problem which I have not been able to explain 
to you yet. Now that I have got so far I had best 
proceed on my own lines, and then clear the whole 
matter up once and for all." 

“ J us t as you wish, Mr. Holmes, so long as we get 
our man." 

“ I have no desire to make mysteries, but it is 
impossible at the moment of action to enter into 
long and complex explanations. I have the threads 
of this affair all in my hand. Even if this lady 
should never recover consciousness we can still 
reconstruct the events of last night and ensure that 
justice be done. First of all I wish to know whether 
there is any inn in this neighbourhood known as 
‘ Elrige’s ’ ? " 

The servants were cross-questioned, but none of 
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them had heard of such a place. The stable-boy 
threw a light upon the matter by remembering that 
a farmer of that name lived miles off in the direction 
of East Ruston. 

“Is it a lonely farm ? " 

“ Very lonely, sir." 

“ Perhaps they have not heard yet of all that 
happened here during the night ? " 

“ Maybe not, sir." 

Holmes. thought for a little, and then a curious 
smile played over his face. 

“ Saddle a horse, my lad," said he. "I shall wish 
you to take a note to Elrige’s Farm." 

He took from his pocket the various slips of the 
dancing men. With these in front of him he worked 
for some time at the study table. Finally he handed 
a note to the boy, with directions to put it into the 
hands of the person to whom it was addressed, and 
especially to answer no questions of any sort which 
might be put to him. I saw the outside of the note, 
addressed in straggling, irregular characters, very 
unlike Holmes' usual precise hand. It was con¬ 
signed to Mr. Abe Slaney, Elrige's Farm, East 
Ruston, Norfolk. 

I think, Inspector," Holmes remarked, "that 
you would do well to telegraph for an escort, as, if 
my calculations prove to be correct, you may have 
a particularly dangerous prisoner to convey to the 
county gaol. The boy who takes this note could 
no doubt forward your telegram. If there is an 
afternoon train to town, Watson, I think we should 
do well to take it, as I have a chemical analysis of 
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some interest to finish, and this investigation draws 
rapidly to a close." 

When the youth had been despatched with the 
note, Sherlock Holmes gave his instructions to the 
servants. If any visitor were to call asking for Mrs. 
Hilton Cubitt no information should be given as to 
her condition, but he was to be shown at once into 
the drawing-room. He impressed these points upon 
them with the utmost earnestness. Finally he led 
the way into the drawing-room, with the remark that 
the business was now out of our hands, and that we 
must while away the time as best we might until we 
could see what was in store for us. The doctor had 
departed to his patients, and only the Inspector and 
myself remained. 

“ I think I can help you to pass an hour in an 
interesting and profitable manner," said Holmes, 
drawing his chair up to the table and spreading out 
in front of him the various papers upon which were 
recorded the antics of the dancing men. "As to 
you, friend Watson, I owe you every atonement for 
having allowed your natural curiosity to remain so 
long unsatisfied. To you, Inspector, the whole 
incident may appeal as a remarkable professional 
study. I must tell you first of all the interesting 
circumstances connected with the previous consulta¬ 
tions which Mr. Hilton Cubitt has had with me in 
Baker Street." He then shortly recapitulated the 
facts which have already been recorded. 

" I have here in front of me these singular produc¬ 
tions, at which one might smile had they not proved 
themselves to be the forerunners of so terrible a 
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tragedy. I am fairly familiar with all forms of secret 
writings, and am myself the author of a trifling 
monograph upon the subject, in which I analyse one 
hundred and sixty separate ciphers ; but I confess 
that this is entirely new to me. The object of those 
who invented the system has apparently been to 
conceal that these characters convey a message, and 
to give the idea that they are the mere random 
sketches of children. 

“ Having once recognized, however, that the sym¬ 
bols stood for letters, and having applied the rules 
which guide us in all forms of secret writings, the 
solution was easy enough. The first message sub¬ 
mitted to me was so short that it was impossible 
for me to do more than to say with some confidence 
that the symbol - stood for E. As you are 
aware, E is the jT most common letter in the 
English alphabet and it predominates to so 

marked an extent that even in a short sentence one 
would expect to find it most often. Out of fifteen 
symbols in the first message four were the same, 
so it was reasonable to set this down as E. It is 
true that in some cases the figure was bearing a 
flag, and in some cases not, but it was probable 
from the way in which the flags were distributed 
that they were used to break the sentence up into 
words. I accepted this as an hypothesis, 
and noted that E was represented by jr 

“ But now came the real difficulty of the 
inquiry. The order of the English letters after E is 
by no means well-marked, and any preponderance 
which may be shown in an average of a printed sheet 
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may be reversed in a single short sentence. Speak¬ 
ing roughly, T, A, O, I, N, S, H, R, D, and L are 
the numerical order in which letters occur; but 
T, A, O, and I are very nearly abreast of each other, 
and it would be an endless task to try each combina¬ 
tion until a meaning was arrived at. I, therefore, 
waited for fresh material. In my second interview 
with Mr. Hilton Cubitt he was able to give me 
two other short sentences and one message, which 
appeared—since there was no flag—to be a single 
word. Here are the symbols. Now, in the single 
word I have already got the two E's coming second 


and fourth in a word of five letters. It might be 
‘ sever,' or ‘ lever,' or ‘ never.' There can be no 
question that the latter as a reply to an appeal is far 
the most probable, and the circumstances pointed to 
its being a reply written by the lady. Accepting it 

t as correct, we are now able to say 
X *-1 (S that the symbols stand respectively 
L for N, V, and R. 


“ Even now I was in considerable difficulty, but a 
happy thought put me in possession of several other 
letters. It occurred to me that if these appeals 
came, as I expected, from someone who had been 
intimate with the lady in her early life, a combina¬ 
tion which contained two E's with three letters 
between might very well stand for the name 
‘ ELSIE.’ On examination I found that such a 
combination formed the termination of the message 
which was three times repeated. It was certainly 
some appeal to ‘ Elsie.’ In this way I had got my 
L, S, and I. But what appeal could it be ? There 
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were only four letters in the word which preceded 
4 ‘ Elsie,’ and it ended in E. Surely the word must 
be ‘ COME.’ I tried all other four letters ending in 
E, but could find none to fit the case. So now I was 
in possession of C, O, and M, and I was in a position 
to attack the first message once more, dividing it 
into words and putting dots for each symbol which 
was still unknown. So treated it worked out in this 
fashion : 

. M . ERE . . E SL . NE . 

" Now, the first letter can only be A, which is a 
most useful discovery, since it occurs no fewer than 
three times in this short sentence, and the H is also 
apparent in the second word. Now it becomes : 

AM HERE A . E SLANE . 

i. Or, filling in the obvious vacancies in the name : 

AM HERE A . E SLANEY. 

I had so many letters now that I could proceed with 
considerable confidence to the second message, which 
worked out in this fashion : 

A . ELRI. ES. 

Here I could only make sense by putting T and G 
for the missing letters, and supposing that the name 
was that of some house or inn at which the writer 
was staying.” 

Inspector Martin and I had listened with the 
utmost interest to the full and clear account of how 
my friend had produced results which had led to so 
complete a command over our difficulties. 
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“ What did you do then, sir ? " asked the 
Inspector. 

“ I had every reason to suppose that this Abe 
Slaney was an American, since Abe is an American 
contraction, and since a letter from America had 
been the starting-point of all the trouble. I had 
also every cause to think that there was some 
criminal secret in the matter. The lady’s allusions 
to her past and her refusal to take her husband into 
her confidence both pointed in that direction. I 
therefore cabled to my friend, Wilson Hargreave, of 
the New York Police Bureau, who has more than 
once made use of my knowledge of London crime. 
I asked him whether the name of Abe Slaney was 
known to him. Here is his reply: ‘ The most 
dangerous crook in Chicago.' On the very evening 
upon which I had his answer Hilton Cubitt sent me 
the last message from Slaney. Working with 
known letters it took this form : 

ELSIE . RE . ARE TO MEET THY GO . 

The addition of a P and a D completed a message 
which showed me that the rascal was proceeding 
from persuasion to threats, and my knowledge of 
the crooks of Chicago prepared me to find that he 
might very rapidly put his words into action. I at 
once came to Norfolk with my friend and colleague, 
Dr. Watson, but, unhappily, only in time to find 
that the worst had already occurred." 

“ It is a privilege to be associated with you in the 
handling of a case,” said the Inspector warmly. 
" You will excuse me, however, if I speak frankly to 
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you. You are only answerable to yourself, but I 
have to answer to my superiors. If this Abe Slaney, 
living at Elrige’s, is indeed the murderer, and if he 
has made his escape while I am seated here, I should 
certainly get into serious trouble.” 

“ You need not be uneasy. He will not try to 
escape.” 

‘ ‘ How do you know ? ’ ’ 

“ To fly would be a confession of guilt.” 

“Then let us go to arrest him.” 

“ I expect him here every instant.” 

“ But why should he come ? ” 

“ Because I have written and asked him.” 

“ But this is incredible, Mr. Holmes! Why 
should he come because you have asked him ? 
Would not such a request rather rouse his suspicions 
and cause him to fly ? ” 

“ I think I have known how to frame the letter,” 
said Sherlock Holmes. “ In fact, if I am not very 
much mistaken, here is the gentleman himself 
coming up the drive.” 

A man was striding up the path which led to the 
door. He was a tall, handsome, swarthy fellow, 
clad in a suit of grey flannel, with a Panama hat, a 
bristling black beard, and a great, aggressive, 
hooked nose, and flourishing a cane as he walked. 
He swaggered up the path as if the place belonged 
to him, and we heard his loud, confident peal at the 
bell. 

“ I think, gentlemen,” said Holmes quietly, “ that 
we had best take up our position behind the door. 
Every precaution is necessary when dealing with 
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such a fellow. You will need your handcuffs. 
Inspector. You can leave the talking to me.” 

We waited in silence for a minute—one of those 
minutes which one can never forget. Then the door 
opened, and the man stepped in. In an instant 
Holmes clapped a pistol to his head, and Martin 
slipped the handcuffs over his wrists. It was all 
done so swiftly and deftly that the fellow was help¬ 
less before he knew that he was attacked. He 
glared from one to the other of us with a pair of 
blazing black eyes. Then he burst into a bitter 
laugh. 

" Well, gentlemen, you have the drop on me this 
time. I seem to have knocked up against something 
hard. But I came here in answer to a letter from 
Mrs. Hilton Cubitt. Don't tell me that she is in 
this ? Don't tell me that she helped to set a trap 
for me ? ” 

“ Mrs. Hilton Cubitt was seriously injured, and is 
at death's door.” 

The man gave a hoarse cry of grief which rang 
through the house. 

” You’re crazy ! ” he cried fiercely. “ It was he 
that was hurt, not she. Who would have hurt little 
Elsie ? I may have threatened her, God forgive 
me, but I would not have touched a hair of her 
pretty head. Take it back—you ! Say that she is 
not hurt ! ” 


” She was found badly wounded by the side of her 
dead husband.” \ 

He sank with a deep groan on to the settee, and 
buried his face in his manacled hands. For five 
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minutes he was silent. Then he raised his face once 
more, and spoke with the cold composure of despair. 

“I have nothing to hide from you, gentlemen,” 
said he. ” If I shot the man he had his shot at me, 
and there’s no murder in that. But if you think I 
could have hurt that woman, then you don’t know 
either me or her. I tell you there was never a man 
in this world loved a woman more than I loved her. 
I had a right to her. She was pledged to me years 
ago. Who was this Englishman that he should 
come between us ? I tell you that I had the first 
right to her, and that I was only claiming my own.” 

“ She broke away from your influence when she 
found the man that you are,” said Holmes sternly. 
“ She fled from America to avoid you, and she 
married an honourable gentleman in England. You 
dogged her and followed her, and made her life a 
misery to her in order to induce her to abandon the 
husband whom she loved and respected in order to 
fly with you, whom she feared and hated. You 
have ended by bringing about the death of a noble 
man and driving his wife to suicide. That is your 
record in this business, Mr. Abe Slaney, and you will 
answer for it to the law.” 

“ If Elsie dies I care nothing what becomes of 
me,” said the American. He opened one of his 
hands and looked at a note crumpled up in his palm. 
” See here, mister,” he cried, with a gleam of sus¬ 
picion in his eyes, ” You’re not trying to scare me 
over this, are you ? If the lady is hurt as bad as 
you say, who was it that wrote this note ? ” He 
tossed it forward on to the table. 
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" I wrote it to bring you here.” 

“You wrote it ? There was no one on earth 
outside the Joint who knew the secret of the dancing 
men. How came you to write it ? ” 

” What one man can invent another can discover,” 
said Holmes. ” There is a cab coming to convey 
you to Norwich, Mr. Slaney. But, meanwhile, you 
have time to make some small reparation for the 
injury you have wrought. Are you aware that Mrs. 
Hilton Cubitt has herself lain under grave suspicion 
of the murder of her husband, and that it was only 
my presence here and the knowledge which I hap¬ 
pened to possess which has saved her from the 
accusation ? The least that you owe her is to make 
it clear to the whole world that she was in no way 
directly or indirectly responsible for his tragic end.” 

” I ask nothing better,” said the American. ” I 
guess the very best case I can make for myself is the 
absolute naked truth.” 

“It is my duty to warn you that it will be used 
against you,” cried the Inspector, with the magni¬ 
ficent fair-play of the British criminal law. 

Slaney shrugged his shoulders. 

” I'll chance that,” said he. ” First of all, I want 
you gentlemen to understand that I have known this 
lady since she was a child. There were seven of us 
in a gang in Chicago, and Elsie's father was the boss 
of the Joint. He was a clever man, was old Patrick. 
It was he who invented that writing, which would 
pass as a child’s scrawl unless you just happened to 
have the key to it. Well, Elsie learned some of our 
ways ; but she couldn’t stand the business, and she 
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had a bit of honest money of her own, so she gave 
us all the slip and got away to London. She had 
been engaged to me, and she would have married me, 
I believe, if I had taken over another profession ; 
but she would have nothing to do with anything on 
the cross. It was only after her marriage to this 
Englishman that I was able to find out where she 
was. I wrote to her, but got no answer. After that 
I came over, and, as letters were of no use, I put my 
messages where she could read them. 

“ Well, I have been here a month now. I lived 
in that farm, where I had a room down below, and 
could get in and out every night, and no one the 
wiser. I tried all I could to coax Elsie away. I 
knew that she read the messages, for once she wrote 
an answer under one of them. Then my temper got 
the better of me, and I began to threaten her. She 
sent me a letter then, imploring me to go away, and 
saying that it would break her heart if any scandal 
should come upon her husband. She said that she 
would come down when her husband was asleep at 
three in the morning, and speak with me through 
the end window, if I would go away afterwards and 
leave her in peace. She came down and brought 
money with her, trying to bribe me to go. This 
made me mad, and I caught her arm and tried to 
pull her through the window. At that moment in 
rushed the husband with his revolver in his hand. 
Elsie had sunk down upon the floor, and we were 
face to face. I was heeled also, and I held up my 
gun to scare him off and let me get away. He fired 
and missed me. I pulled off almost at the same 
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instant, and down he dropped. I made away across 
the garden, and as I went I heard the window shut 
behind me. That’s God’s truth, gentlemen, every 
word of it, and I heard no more about it until that 
lad came riding up with a note which made me walk 
in here, like a jay, and give myself into your hands.” 

A cab had driven up whilst the American had been 
talking. Two uniformed policemen sat inside. 
Inspector Martin rose and touched his prisoner on 
the shoulder. 

“It is time for us to go.” 

” Can I see her first ? ” 

“ No, she is not conscious. Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
I only hope that if ever again I have an important 
case I shall have the good fortune to have you by my 
side.” 

We stood at the window and watched the cab 
drive away. As I turned back my eye caught the 
pellet of paper which the prisoner had tossed upon 
the table. It was the note with which Holmes had 
decoyed him. 

“ See if you can read it, Watson,” said he, with a 
smile. 

It contained no word, but this little line of dancing 
men : 

MAtf it t ^ 

“ If you use the code which I have explained,” 
said Holmes, ” you will find that it simply means 
‘ Come here at once.' I was convinced that it was 
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an invitation which he would not refuse, since he 
t could never imagine that it could come from anyone 
but the lady. And so, my dear Watson, we have 
ended by turning the dancing men to good when 
they have so often been the agents of evil, and I 
think that I have fulfilled my promise of giving you 
something unusual for your notebook. Three-forty 
is our train, and I fancy we should be back in Baker 
Street for dinner.” 

Only one word of epilogue. 

The American, Abe Slaney, was condemned to 
death at the winter assizes at Norwich ; but his 
penalty was changed to penal servitude in considera¬ 
tion of mitigating circumstances, and the certainty 
that Hilton Cubitt had fired the first shot. 

Of Mrs. Hilton Cubitt I only know that I have 
’’ heard she recovered entirely, and that she still 
remains a widow, devoting her whole life to the care 
of the poor and to the administration of her hus¬ 
band's estate. 
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NOTES 


malodorous : evil smelling. 

inference : to infer is to assume that because some¬ 
thing is true something else is true, 
meretricious : brilliant but false, 
hieroglyphics : this is the name given to the old 
picture-writing of Egyptian priests. For many 
centuries its meaning remained a mystery. Hence 
the word is often used to denote strange writing 
which cannot be deciphered. 

The story of the discovery of the meaning of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics from a three-language 
inscription on the Rosetta Stone is itself as exciting 
as any detective story. 

Equally exciting are the various accounts of 
man's attempts to create secret codes which nobody 
but an accomplice could understand, and other 
men’s attempts to break down, or decipher, the 
secret code. 

Sherlock Holmes has a fairly easy code to tackle 
—one of the many which simply substitute one 
sign for another. 

During the First World War we discovered the 
German Admiralty’s secret code—and put it back 
again after copying it out ! The result was that 
we were able to intercept and translate German 
secret messages plotting to bring Mexico into war 
with U.S.A. This information we passed on to the 
Americans, and it helped to bring U.S.A. into the 
war as our Allies, 
grotesque : outrageously queer. 
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comely : handsome. 

4 arbitrary : chosen wilfully, without reason, 
frieze : a long decorative strip, 
inexorable : relentless, 
guttered : melted in a draught, 
monograph : a writing on a single topic, 
joint : American slang here meaning “ gang ". 
heeled : American slang—“ armed ”. 
mitigating circumstances : circumstances which make 
a crime less deserving of punishment. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What principle did Sherlock Holmes use when solving 
the secret code? 

2. Draw the figures which represent E, P and T. What 
is the flag for? 

3. What were the mitigating circumstances by which 
Abe Slaney escaped hanging? 

4. What discovery made Sherlock Holmes telegraph to 
America ? 
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HIS LAST BOW 


AN EPILOGUE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 

I T was nine o’clock at night upon the second of 
August—the most terrible August in the history 
of the world. One might have thought already that 
God's curse hung heavy over a degenerate world, 
for there was an awesome hush and a feeling of 
vague expectancy in the sultry and stagnant air. 
The sun had long set, but one blood-red gash like 
an open wound lay low in the distant west. Above, 
the stars were shining brightly ; and below, the 
lights of the shipping glimmered in the bay. The 
two famous Germans stood beside the stone parapet 
of the garden walk, with the long, low, heavily 
gabled house behind them, and they looked down 
upon the broad sweep of the beach at the foot of 
the great chalk cliff on which Von Bork, like some 
wandering eagle, had perched himself four years 
before. They stood with their heads close together, 
talking in low, confidential tones. From below the 
two glowing ends of their cigars might have been the 
smouldering eyes of some malignant fiend looking 
down in the darkness. 

A remarkable man this Von Bork—a man who 
could hardly be matched among all the devoted 
agents of the Kaiser. It was his talents which had 
first recommended him for the English mission, the 
most important mission of all, but since he had 
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taken it over, those talents had become more and 
more manifest to the half-dozen people in the world 
who were really in touch with the truth. One of 
these was his present companion, Baron Von Herling, 
the chief secretary of the legation, whose huge 
ioo-horse-power Benz car was blocking the country 
lane as it waited to waft its owner back to London. 

" So far as I can judge the trend of events, you 
will probably be back in Berlin within the week," 
the secretary was saying. " When you get there, 
my dear Von Bork, I think you will be surprised 
at the welcome you will receive. I happen to know 
what is thought in the highest quarters of your work 
in this country.’ ’ He was a huge man, the secretary, 
deep, broad, and tall, with a slow, heavy fashion of 
speech which had been his main asset in his political 
career. 

Von Bork laughed. 

“ They are not very hard to deceive," he remarked. 
" A more docile, simple folk could not be imagined." 

“ I don’t know about that," said the other 
thoughtfully. " They have strange limits and one 
must learn to observe them. It is that surface 
simplicity of theirs which makes a trap for the 
stranger. One's first impression is that they are 
entirely soft. Then one comes suddenly upon some¬ 
thing very hard and you know that you have reached 
the limit, and must adapt yourself to the fact. 
They have, for example, their insular conventions 
which simply must be observed." 

" Meaning, ‘ good form ' and that sort of thing ? " 
Von Bork sighed, as one who had suffered much. 
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“ Meaning British prejudice in all its queer mani¬ 
festations. As an example I may quote one of my 
own worst blunders—I can afford to talk of my 
blunders, for you know my work well enough to be 
aware of my successes. It was on my first arrival. 
I was invited to a week-end gathering at the country 
house of a Cabinet Minister. The conversation was 
amazingly indiscreet/' 

Von Bork nodded. “ I've been there,” said he 
dryly. 

“ Exactly! Well, I naturally sent a resum6 of 
the information to Berlin. Unfortunately our good 
Chancellor is a little heavy-handed in these matters, 
and he transmitted a remark which showed that 
he was aware of what had been said. This, of course, 
took the trail straight up to me. You’ve no idea 
the harm that it did me. There was nothing soft 
about our British hosts on that occasion, I can 
assure you. I was two years living it down. Now 
you, with this sporting pose of yours.” 

“ No, no, don’t call it a pose. A pose is an arti¬ 
ficial thing. This is quite natural. I am a born 
sportsman. I enjoy it.” 

“ Well, that makes it the more effective. You 
yacht against them, you hlint with them, you play 


polo, you match them in every game, your four-in¬ 
hand takes the prize at Olympia. I have even 
heard that you go the length of boxing with the 
young officers. What is the result ? Nobody takes 
you seriously. You are a * good old sport,’ ‘ quite 
a decent fellow for a German,' a hard-drinking, 
night-club, knock-about-town, devil-may-care young 
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fellow. And all the time this quiet country house 
of yours is the centre of half the mischief in England, i 
and the sporting squire the most astute Secret 
Service man in Europe. Genius, my dear Von Bork 
—genius!" ' * " 1 ^' LL - 

“You flatter me, Baron. But certainly I may 
claim that my four years in this country have not 
been unproductive. I’ve never shown you my 
little store. Would you mind stepping in for a 
moment ? ” \ N 

The door of the study opened straight on to the 
terrace. Von Bork pushed it back, and, leading the 
way, he clicked the switch of the electric light. He 
then closed the door behind the bulky form which 
followed him, and carefully adjusted the heavy 
curtain over the latticed window. Only when all 
these precautions had been taken and tested did he 
turn his sunburned aquiline face to his guest. 

" Some of my papers have gone," said he ; when 
my wife and the household left yesterday for Flush¬ 
ing they took the less important with them. I must, 
of course, claim the protection of the Embassy for 
the others." 

" Your name has already been filed as one of the 
personal suite. There will be no difficulties for you 
or your baggage. Of course, it is just possible that 
we may not have to go. England may leave France 
to her fate. We are sure that there is no binding 
treaty between them." 

“ And Belgium ? " 

" Yes, and Belgium, too." 

Von Bork shook his head. 


“ I don’t see how that 
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could be. There is a definite treaty there. She 
V could never recover from such a humiliation." 

She would at least have peace for the moment." 

" But her honour ? " 

“ Tut » m Y dear sir, we live in a utilitarian age. 
Honour is a medieval conception. Besides, England 
is not ready. It is an inconceivable thing, but even 
our special war tax of fifty millions, which one would 
think made our purpose as clear as if we had adver¬ 
tised it on the front page of The Times, has not 
roused these people from their slumbers. Here and 
there one hears a question. It is my business to 
find an answer. Here and there also there is an 
irritation. It is my business to soothe it. But I 
can assure you that so far as the essentials go—the 
storage of munitions, the preparation for submarine 
attack, the arrangements for making high explosives 
—nothing is prepared. How then can England come 
in, especially when we have stirred hen up such a 
devil's brew of Irish civil war, window-breaking 

Furies, and God knows what to keep her thoughts at 
home ? " 

“ She must think of her future." 

“ Ah, that is another matter. I fancy that in the 
future, we have our own very definite plans about 
England, and that your information will be very 
vital to us. It is to-day or to-morrow with Mr 
John Bull. If he prefers to-day we are perfectly 
ready. If it is to-morrow, we shall be more ready 
still. I should think they would be wiser to fight 
with allies than without them, but that is their own 
affair. This week is their week of destiny. But 
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you were speaking of your papers." He sat in the 
arm-chair with the light shining upon his broad bald 
head, while he puffed sedately at his cigar. 

The large oak-panelled book-lined room had a 
curtain hung in the further comer. When this was 
drawn it disclosed a large brass-bound safe. Von 
Bork detached a small key from his watch-chain 
and after some considerable manipulation of the lock 
he swung open the heavy door. 

“ Look ! ” said he, standing clear, with a wave of 
his hand. 

The light shone vividly into the opened safe, and 
the secretary of the Embassy gazed with an absorbed 
interest at the rows of stuffed pigeon-holes with 
which it was furnished. Each pigeon-hole had its 
label, and his eyes as he glanced along them read a 
long series of such titles as “ Fords," " Harbour- 
defences," "Aeroplanes," "Ireland," "Egypt," 
" Portsmouth forts," " The Channel," " Rosyth," 
and a score of others. Each compartment was 
bristling with papers and plans. 

“ Colossal! " said the secretary. Putting down 
his cigar he softly clapped his fat hands. 

" And all in four years, Baron. Not such a bad 
show for the hard-drinking, hard-riding country 
squire. But the gem of my collection is coming and 
there is the setting all ready for it." He pointed to 
a space over which " Naval Signals " was printed. 

" But you have a good dossier there already." 

“ Out of date and waste paper. The Admiralty 
in some way got the alarm and every code has been 
changed. It was a blow, Baron—the worst set-back 
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in my whole campaign. But thanks to my cheque¬ 
book and the good Altamont all will be well to-night.” 

The Baron looked at his watch, and gave a guttural 
exclamation of disappointment. 

“ Well, I really can wait no longer. You can 
imagine that things are moving at present in Carlton 
Terrace and that we have all to be at our posts. I 
had hoped to be able to bring news of your great 
coup. Did Altamont name no hour ? ” 

Von Bork pushed over a telegram. 

“ Will come without fail to-night and bring new 
sparking plugs.— Altamont.” 

‘ ‘ Sparking plugs, eh ? ” 

“ You see he poses as a motor expert and I keep a 
full garage. In our code everything likely to come 
up is named after some spare part. If he talks of a 
radiator it is a battleship, of an oil-pump a cruiser, 
and so on. Sparking plugs are naval signals.” 

“ From Portsmouth at midday,” said the Secre¬ 
tary, examining the superscription. ” By the way, 
what do you give him ? ” 

“ Five hundred pounds for this particular job. 
Of course he has a salary as well.” 

“ The greedy rogue. They are useful, these 
traitors, but I grudge them their blood-money.” 

“ I grudge Altamont nothing. He is a wonderful 
worker. If I pay him well, at least he delivers the 
goods, to use his own phrase. Besides he is not a 
traitor. I assure you that our most pan-Germanic 
Junker is a sucking dove in his feelings towards 
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England as compared with a real bitter Irish- 
American.” 

“Oh, an Irish-American ? ” 

“ If you heard him talk you would not doubt it. 
Sometimes I assure you I can hardly understand 
him. He seems to have declared war on the King’s 
English as well as on the English King. Must you 
really go ? He may be here any moment.” 

“ No. I'm sorry, but I have already overstayed 
my time. We shall expect you early to-morrow, 
and when you get that signal-book through the little 
door on the Duke of York's steps you can put a 
triumphant Finis to your record in England. What! 
Tokay ! ” He indicated a heavily sealed dust- 
covered bottle which stood with two high glasses 
upon a salver. 

“ May I offer you a glass before your journey ? ” 

“ No, thanks. But it looks like revelry.” 

“ Altamont has a nice taste in wines, and he took a 
fancy to my Tokay. He is a touchy fellow, and 
needs humouring in small things. I have to study 
him, I assure you.” They had strolled out on to 
the terrace again, and along it to the further end 
where at a touch from the Baron's chauffeur the great 
car shivered and chuckled. “ Those are the lights of 
Harwich, I suppose,” said the secretary, pulling on 
his dust coat. “ How still and peaceful it all seems. 
There may be other lights within the week, and the 
English coast a less tranquil place ! The heavens, 
too, may not be quite so peaceful if all that the good 
Zeppelin promises us comes true. By the way, who 
is that ? ” 
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Only one window showed a light behind them ; in 
** it there stood a lamp, and beside it, seated at a table, 
was a dear old ruddy-faced woman in a country cap. 
She was bending over her knitting and stopping 
occasionally to stroke a large black cat upon a stool 
beside her. 

“ That is Martha, the only servant I have left." 

The secretary chuckled. 

“ She might almost personify Britannia," said he, 
" with her complete self-absorption and general air 
of comfortable somnolence. Well, au revoir. Von 
Bork ! "—with a final wave of his hand he sprang 
into the car, and a moment later the two golden 
cones from the headlights shot forward through the 
darkness. The secretary lay back in the cushions 
of the luxurious limousine, with his thoughts so full 
of the impending European tragedy that he hardly 
observed that as his car swung round the village 
street it nearly passed over a little Ford coming in 
the opposite direction. 

Von Bork walked slowly back to the study when 
the last gleams of the motor lamps had faded into 
the distance. As he passed he observed that his old 
housekeeper had put out her lamp and retired. It 
was a new experience to him, the silence and dark¬ 
ness of his widespread house, for his family and 
household had been a large one. It was a relief to 
him, however, to think that they were all in safety 
and that, but for that one old woman who had fin¬ 
gered in the kitchen, he had the whole place to 
himself. There was a good deal of tidying up to do 
inside his study and he set himself to do it, until his 
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keen, handsome face was flushed with the heat of 
the burning papers. A leather valise stood beside < 
his table, and into this he began to pack very neatly 
and systematically the precious contents of his safe. 

He had hardly got started with the work, however, 
when his quick ears caught the sound of a distant 
car. Instantly he gave an exclamation of satisfac¬ 
tion, strapped up the valise, shut the safe, locked it, 
and hurried out on to the terrace. He was just in 
time to see the lights of a small car come to a halt 
at the gate. A passenger sprang out and advanced 
swiftly towards him, while the chauffeur, a heavily 
built, elderly man, with a grey moustache, settled 
down, like one who resigns himself to a long vigil. 

“ Well ? ” asked Von Bork eagerly, running for¬ 
ward to meet his visitor. 

For answer the man waved a small brown-paper 
parcel triumphantly above his head. 

“You can give me the glad hand to-night, Mister,” 
he cried. “ I'm bringing home the bacon at last.” 

“ The signals ? ” 

“ Same as I said in my cable. Every last one of 
them, semaphore, lamp code, Marconi—a copy, mind 
you, not the original. That was too dangerous. 
But it’s the real goods, and you can lay to that.” 

He slapped the German upon the shoulder with a 
rough familiarity from which the other winced: 

“ Come in,” he said. “ I’m all alone in the house. 

I was only waiting for this. Of course a copy is 
better than the original. If an original were missing 
they would change the whole thing. You think it s 

all safe about the copy ? ” 
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The Irish-American had entered the study and 
stretched his long limbs from the arm-chair. He 
was a tall, gaunt man of sixty, with clear-cut 
features and a small goatee beard which gave him a 
general resemblance to the caricatures of Uncle Sam. 
A half-smoked, sodden cigar hung from the corner 
of his mouth, and as he sat down he struck a match 
and relit it. " Making .ready for a move ? " he 
remarked as he looked round him. “ Say, Mister," 
he added, as his eyes fell upon the safe from which 
the curtain was now removed, " you don’t tell me 
you keep your papers in that ? " 

“ Why not ? " 

" Gosh, in a wide-open contraption like that ! 
And they reckon you to be some spy. Why a 
Yankee crook would be into that with a can-opener. 
If I’d known that any letter of mine was goin’ to 
He loose in a thing like that I'd have been a mug 
to write to you at all." 

" It would puzzle any crook to force that safe," 
Von Bork answered. "You won't cut that metal 
with any tool." 

" But the lock ? " 

* " No, it's a double combination lock. You know 
what that is ? " 

" Search me," said the American. 

" Well, you need a word as well as a set of figures 
before you can get the lock to work." He rose and 
showed a double-radiating disc round the keyhole. 
" This outer one is for the letters, the inner one for 
the figures." 

" Well, well, that’s fine." 
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" So it’s not quite as simple as you thought. It 
was four years ago that I had it made, and what do 
you think I chose for the word and figures ? ” 

“ It’s beyond me.” 

“ Well, I chose August for the word, and 1914 for 

the figures, and here we are.” 

The American’s face showed his surprise and 

admiration. 

“ My, but that was smart ! You had it down to a 
fine thing.” 

“ Yes, a few of us even then could have guessed the 
date. Here it is, and I’m shutting down to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Well, I guess you’ll have to fix me up also. I m 
not staying in this goldamed country all on my 
lonesome. In a week or less from what I see, John 
Bull will be on his hind legs and fair ramping. I d 
rather watch him from over the water. ^ 

“ But you’re an American citizen ? ” 

“ Well, so was Jack James an American citizen, 
but he’s doing time in Portland all the same. It 
cuts no ice with a British copper to tell him you’re 
an American citizen. “It's British law and order 
over here,’ says he. By the way, Mister, talking o 
Jack James, it seems to me you don't do much to 

cover your men.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” Von Bork asked 


sharply. . > 

“ Well, you are their employer, ain’t you r it s 

up to you to see that they don’t fall down. But they 

do fad down and when did you ever pick them up ? 


There’s James-” 
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“ It was James’ own fault. You know that your¬ 
self. He was too self-willed for the job." 

“ James was a bonehead—I give you that. Then 
there was Hollis." 

" The man was mad." 

“ Well, he went a bit woozy towards the end. It's 
enough to make a man bughouse when he has to 
play a part from morning to night with a hundred 
guys all ready to set the coppers wise to him. But 
now there is Steiner-" 

Von Bork started violently, and his ruddy face 
turned a shade paler. 

“ What about Steiner ? " 

“ Well, they've got him, that’s all. They raided 
his store last night, and he and his papers are all in 
Portsmouth gaol. You’ll go off and he, poor devil, 
will have to stand the racket, and lucky if he gets 
oh with his life. That’s why I want to get over the 
water as soon as you do." 

Von Bork was a strong, self-contained man, but 
it was easy to see that the news had shaken him. 

" How could they have got on to Steiner ? " he 
muttered. " That's the worst blow yet." 

" Well, you nearly had a worse one, for I believe 
they are not far off me." 

"You don’t mean that ! " 

" Sure thing. My landlady down Fratton way 
had some inquiries, and when I heard of it I guessed 
it was time for me to hustle. But what I want to 
know. Mister, is how the coppers know these things ? 
Steiner is the fifth man you've lost since I signed on 
with you, and I know the name of the sixth if I 
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don’t get a move on. How do you explain it, and 
ain’t you ashamed to see your men go down like 
this ? ’ ’ 

Von Bork flushed crimson. 

“ How dare you speak in such a way! ” 

“ If I didn't dare things. Mister, I wouldn’t be in 
your service. But I’ll tell you straight what is in 
my mind. I’ve heard that with you German poli¬ 
ticians when an agent has done his work you are 
not sorry to see him put away.” 

Von Bork sprang to his feet. 

“ Do you dare to suggest that I have given away 
my own agents ! ” 

“I don’t stand for that, Mister, but there’s a 
stool pigeon or a cross somewhere, and it's up to 
you to find out where it is. Anyhow I am taking 
no more chances. It’s me for little Holland, and 

the sooner the better.” 

Von Bork had mastered his anger. 

“ We have been allies too long to quarrel now at 
the very hour of victory,” he said. “ You've done 
splendid work and taken risks and I can't forget it. 
By all means go to Holland, and you can get a boat 
from Rotterdam to New York. No other line will 
be safe a week from now. I’ll take that book and 
pack it with the rest.” 

The American held the small parcel in his hand, 
but made no motion to give it up. 

“ What about the dough ? ” he asked. 

" The what ? ” 

“ The boodle. The reward. The £500. The 
gunner turned damned nasty at the last, and I had 
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to square him with an extra hundred dollars or it 
would have been nitsky for you and me. ‘ Nothin’ 
doin' ! ’ says he, and he meant it too, but the last 
hundred did it. It’s cost me two hundred pound 
from first to last, so it isn’t likely I’d give it up 
without gettin' my wad." 

Von Bork smiled with some bitterness. "You 
don’t seem to have a very high opinion of my 
honour," said he, " you want the money before you 
give up the book." 

" Well, Mister, it is a business proposition." 

" All right. Have your way." He sat down at 
the table and scribbled a cheque, which he tore 
from the book, but he refrained from handing it to 
his companion. " After all, since we are to be on 
such terms, Mr. Altamont," said he, "I don’t see 
why I should trust you any more than you trust 
me. Do you understand ? " he added, looking back 
over his shoulder at the American. " There's the 
cheque upon the table. I claim the right to examine 
that parcel before you pick the money up." 

The American passed it over without a word. 
Von Bork undid a winding of string and two wrappers 
of paper. Then he sat gazing for a moment in silent 
amazement at a small blue book which lay before 
him. Across the cover was printed in golden letters 
Practical Handbook of Bee Culture. Only for one 
instant did the master spy glare at this strangely 
irrelevant inscription. The next he was gripped at 
the back of his neck by a grasp of iron, and a chloro¬ 
formed sponge was held in front of his writhing 
face. 
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“ Another glass, Watson ! ” said Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, as he extended the bottle of Imperial Tokay. 

The thick-set chauffeur, who had seated himself 
by the table, pushed forward his glass with some 
eagerness. 

“It is a good wine, Holmes." 

“ A remarkable wine, Watson. Our friend upon 
the sofa has assured me that it is from Franz Joseph's 
special cellar at the Schoenbrunn Palace. Might I 
trouble you to open the window, for chloroform 
vapour does not help the palate." 

The safe was ajar, and Holmes standing in front 
of it was removing dossier after dossier, swiftly 
examining each, and then packing it neatly in Von 
Bork’s valise. The German lay upon the sofa sleep¬ 
ing stertorously with a strap round his upper arms 
and another round his legs. 

“ We need not hurry ourselves, Watson. We are 
safe from interruption. Would you mind touching 
the bell. There is no one in the house except old 
Martha, who has played her part to admiration. I 
got her the situation here when first I took the 
matter up. Ah, Martha, you will be glad to hear 
that all is well." 

The pleasant old lady had appeared in the door¬ 
way. She curtseyed with a smile to Mr. Holmes, 
but glanced with some apprehension at the figure 
upon the sofa. 

“It is all right, Martha. He has not been hurt 
at all." 

“ I am glad of that, Mr. Holmes. According to his 
lights he has been a kind master. He wanted me to 
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go with his wife to Germany yesterday, but that 
would hardly have suited your plans, would it, 
sir ? ” 

" No, indeed, Martha. So long as you were here 
I was easy in my mind. We waited some time for 
your signal to-night.** 

“ It was the secretary, sir.” 

“ I know. His car passed ours.” 

” I thought he would never go. I knew that it 
would not suit your plans, sir, to find him here.” 

“ No, indeed. Well, it only meant that we waited 
half an hour or so until I saw your lamp go out 
and knew that the coast was clear. You can report 
to me to-morrow in London, Martha, at Claridge’s 
Hotel.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

” I suppose you have everything ready to leave.” 

“Yes, sir. He posted seven letters to-day. I 
have the addresses as usual.” 

" Very good, Martha. I will look into them 
to-morrow. Good night. These papers,” he con¬ 
tinued, as the old lady vanished, ” are not of very 
great importance, for, of course, the information 
which they represent has been sent off long ago to 
the German Government. These are the originals 
which could not safely be got out of the country.” 

“ Then they are of no use.” 

“ I should not go so far as to say that, Watson. 
They will at least show our people what is known 
and what is not. I may say that a good many of 
these papers have come through me, and I need 
not add are thoroughly untrustworthy. It would 
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brighten my declining years to see a German cruiser 
navigating the Solent according to the minefield 
plans which I have furnished. But you, Watson,” 
he stopped his work and took his old friend by the 
shoulders ; ‘‘I've hardly seen you in the light yet. 
How have the years used you ? You look the same 
blithe boy as ever.” 

“ I feel twenty years younger, Holmes. I have 
seldom felt so happy as when I got your wire asking 
me to meet you at Harwich with the car. But you, 
Holmes—you have changed very little—save for 
that horrible goatee.” 

“ These are the sacrifices one makes for one's 
country, Watson,” said Holmes, pulling at his little 
tuft. '‘ To-morrow it will be but a dreadful memory. 
With my hair cut and a few other superficial changes 
I shall no doubt reappear at Claridge's to-morrow as 
I was before this American stunt—I beg your 
pardon, Watson, my well of English seems to be 
permanently defiled—before this American job came 
my way.” 

‘‘ But you had retired, Holmes. We heard of you 
as living the life of a hermit among your bees 
and your books in a small farm upon the South 
Downs.” 

‘‘ Exactly, Watson. Here is the fruit of my 
leisured ease, the magnum opus of my latter years ! ” 
He picked up the volume from the table and read 
out the whole title, ‘‘ Practical Handbook of Bee Cul¬ 
ture, with some Observations upon the Segregation of 
the Queen. Alone I did it. Behold the fruit of 
pensive nights and laborious days, when I watched 
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the little working gangs as once I watched the 
criminal world of London." 

" But how did you get to work again ? " 

" Ah, I have often marvelled at it myself. The 
Foreign Minister alone I could have withstood, but 
when the Premier also deigned to visit my humble 

roof-! The fact is, Watson, that this gentleman 

upon the sofa was a bit too good for our people. 
He was in a class by himself. Things were going 
wrong, and no one could understand why they were 
going wrong. Agents were suspected or even caught, 
but there was evidence of some strong and secret 
central force. It was absolutely necessary to expose 
it. Strong pressure was brought upon me to look 
into the matter. It has cost me two years, Watson, 
but they have not been devoid of excitement. When 
I say that I started my pilgrimage at Chicago, 
graduated in an Irish secret society at Buffalo, gave 
serious trouble to the constabulary at Skibbareen 
and so eventually caught the eye of a subordinate 
agent of Von Bork, who recommended me as a likely 
man, you will realize that the matter was complex. 
Since then I have been honoured by his confidence, 
which has not prevented most of his plans going 
subtly wrong and five of his best agents being in 
prison. I watched them, Watson, and I picked 
them as they ripened. Well, sir, I hope that you are 
none the worse ! " 

The last remark was addressed to Von Bork him¬ 
self, who after much gasping and blinking had lain 
quietly listening to Holmes’ statement. He broke 
out now into a furious stream of German invective, 
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his face convulsed with passion. Holmes continued 
his swift investigation of documents while his 
prisoner cursed and swore. 

“ Though unmusical, German is the most expres¬ 
sive of all languages/’ he observed, when Von 
Bork had stopped from pure exhaustion. “ Hullo ! 
Hullo ! ” he added, as he looked hard at the comer 
of a tracing before putting it in the box. “ This 
should put another bird in the cage. I had no idea 
that the paymaster was such a rascal, though I have 
long had an eye upon him. Mister Von Bork, you 
have a great deal to answer for.” 

The prisoner had raised himself with some diffi¬ 
culty upon the sofa and was staring with a strange 
mixture of amazement and hatred at his captor. 

“ I shall get level with you, Altamont,” he said, 
speaking with slow deliberation, “if it takes me all 
my life I shall get level with you !’' 

‘ ‘ The old sweet song,’ ’ said Holmes. ‘‘ How often 
have I heard it in days gone by. It was a favourite 
ditty of the late lamented Professor Moriarty. 
Colonel Sebastian Moran has also been known to 
warble it. And yet I live and keep bees upon the 
South Downs.” 

“ Curse you, you double traitor! ” cried the 
German, straining against his bonds and glaring 

murder from his furious eyes. 

“ No, no, it is not so bad as that,” said Holmes, 
smiling. “As my speech surely shows you, Mr. 
Altamont of Chicago had no existence in fact. I 
used him and he is gone.” 

‘ ‘ Then who are you ? ’ ’ 



‘ THE PRISONER HAD RAISED HIMSELF WITH SOME DIFFICULTY/ 
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“It is really immaterial who I am, but since the 
matter seems to interest you, Mr. Von Bork, I may 
say that this is not my first acquaintance with the 
members of your family. I have done a good deal 
of business in Germany in the past and my name 
is probably familiar to you." 

“ I would wish to know it," said the Prussian 
grimly. 

“ It was I who brought about the separation 
between Irene Adler and the late King of Bohemia 
when your cousin Heinrich was the Imperial Envoy. 
It was I also who saved from murder, by the Nihilist 
Klopman, Count Von and Zu Grafenstein, who was 
your mother's elder brother. It was I-’’ 

Von Bork sat up in amazement. 

“ There is only one man,” he cried. 

“ Exactly," said Holmes. 

Von Bork groaned and sank back on the sofa. 
“ And most of that information came through you," 
he cried. “ What is it worth ? What have I 
done ? It is my ruin for ever ! " 

“It is certainly a little untrustworthy," said 
Holmes. “ It will require some checking, and you 
have little time to check it. Your admiral may find 
the new guns rather larger than he expects, and the 
cruisers perhaps a trifle faster." 

Von Bork clutched at his own throat in despair. 

“ There are a good many other points of detail 
which will, no doubt, come to light in good time. 
But you have one quality which is very rare in a 
German, Mr. Von Bork, you are a sportsman and 
you will bear me no ill-will when you realize that 
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you, who have outwitted so many other people, 
have at last been outwitted yourself. After all, you 
have done your best for your country, and I have 
done my best for mine, and what could be more 
natural ? Besides," he added, not unkindly, as he 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of the prostrate 
man, "it is better than to fall before some more 
ignoble foe. These papers are now ready, Watson. 
If you will help me with our prisoner, I think that 
we may get started for London at once." 

It was no easy task to move Von Bork, for he was 
a strong and a desperate man. Finally, holding 
either arm, the two friends walked him very slowly 
down the garden walk which he had trod with such 
proud confidence when he received the congratula¬ 
tions of the famous diplomatist only a few hours 
before. After a short, final struggle he was hoisted, 
still bound hand and foot, into the spare seat of 
the little car. His precious valise was wedged in 
beside him. 

" I trust that you are as comfortable as circum¬ 
stances permit," said Holmes, when the final arrange¬ 
ments were made. " Should I be guilty of a liberty 
if I lit a cigar and placed it between your lips ? " 

But all amenities were wasted upon the angry 
German. 

" I suppose you realize, Mr. Sherlock Holmes," 
said he, " that if your Government bears you out in 
this treatment it becomes an act of war." 

What about your Government and all this treat¬ 
ment ? " said Holmes, tapping the valise. 

"You are a private individual. You have no 
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warrant for my arrest. The whole proceeding is 
absolutely illegal and outrageous/' 

“ Absolutely," said Holmes. 

“ Kidnapping a German subject." 

“ And stealing his private papers." 

“ Well, you realize your position, you and your 
accomplice here. If I were to shout for help as we 
pass through the village-" 

“ My dear sir, if you did anything so foolish 
you would probably enlarge the too limited titles 
of our village inns by giving us ‘ The Dangling 
Prussian ' as a sign-post. The Englishman is a 
patient creature, but at present his temper is a little 
inflamed and it would be as well not to try him 
too far. No, Mr. Von Bork, you will go with us 
in a quiet, sensible fashion to Scotland Yard, whence 
you can send for your friend Baron Von Herling 
and see if even now you may not fill that place 
which he has reserved for you in the ambassadorial 
suite. As to you, Watson, you are joining us with 
your old service, as I understand, so London won't 
be out of your way. Stand with me here upon the 
terrace, for it may be the last quiet talk that we 
shall ever have." 

The two friends chatted in intimate converse for 
a few minutes, recalling once again the days of the 
past whilst their prisoner vainly wriggled to undo 
the bonds that held him. As they turned to the 
car. Holmes pointed back to the moonlit sea, and 
shook a thoughtful head. 

“ There’s an east wind coming, Watson." 

“ I think not. Holmes. It is very warm." 
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“ Good old Watson ! You are the one fixed point 
in a changing age. There’s an east wind coming all 
the same, such a wind as never blew on England 
yet. It will be cold and bitter, Watson, and a good 
many of us may wither before its blast. But it’s 
God's own wind none the less, and a cleaner, better, 
stronger land will lie in the sunshine when the storm 
has cleared. Start her up, Watson, for it’s time that 
we were on our way. I have a cheque for five hun¬ 
dred pounds which should be cashed early, for the 
drawer is quite capable of stopping it, if he can.” 


NOTES 


degenerate : becoming worse and worse. 

docile : easily led. 

insular conventions : customs and habits of those 
who live on an island. 

prejudices : opinions not founded on reason. 

r6sum6 : summary. 

aquiline : eagle-like. 

utilitarian age : an age in which things are done not 
because they are good or honourable, but because 
they are useful or practical. 

Irish civil war : just before the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914, there was threat of civil war 
in Ireland and even in this country. 

The men of Ulster, who wished to remain part 
of England, threatened to fight if Ireland was given 
independence, and they were supported in this 
country by several important Conservative leaders 
of the Opposition to the Liberal Government. 
Ulster Volunteers were armed, and things looked 
very grave. 

But when war broke out all Ulster, and most 
southern Irishmen, rallied to England in unity 
against Germany. The Germans had counted on 
an Irish civil war as an aid in the defeating of 
Great Britain. 

window-breaking Furies : at this time women had 
no right to vote and the Suffragettes led a strong 
campaign to obtain this important right. The 
more extreme women showed their indignation by 
acts of violence, including window-breaking. 
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But again the Germans were disappointed in 
counting upon this as a weakening of Great Britain. 
In wartime women worked side by side with the 
men, and at the end of the war were granted votes 
for the first time (at first over the age of 30 and 
later on the same terms as men), 
dossier : a bundle of important documents. 

Carlton Terrace : the German Embassy, 
coup : a clever stroke. 

superscription : the writing on top of a paper. 

German Junker : a member of the German ruling class. 

Tokay : a precious wine. 

somnolence : sleepiness. 

vigil : watch. 

stool pigeon : informer. 

irrelevant : having nothing to do with the subject 
under discussion. 

stertorously : breathing hard, snoring. 
magnum opus: masterpiece, 
invective : bad language, 
amenities : comforts. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. How was it that five of Von Bork’s best agents were 
arrested ? 

2. Why did the Germans expect an easy victory in 
their war against England? 

3. Sherlock Holmes had been working for Von Bork 

for some time. Had he betrayed his country by 

doing this? If not, how did he satisfy his German 
master? 

4. Why did Sherlock Holmes pretend to be an Irish- 
American ? 

5. Why did Von Bork think that England would not 
go to war to defend Belgium? 






